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PARIS SPRING HATS. 


— hats this season are most elaborate, and there is no rule 
as to trimming and coloring, while materials and colors of 
quite diverse principles are combined with artistic skill. 

A hat of reddish-brown straw hasa silk crown, and is trimmed 
with flowers shading from green to yellow. The flowers are 
cleverly inserted through a stiff frill of silk which surrounds the 
crown. Two black ostrich plumes with stiff aigrette are placed 
at one side, with a bunch of roses. Under the brim, resting 
against the hair, is a wreath of roses. 

Another hat of yellow rice straw has the facing of the brim of 
black straw. Six tufts of red roses mingled with soft tulle, 
green and violet, are laid on the brim of the hat. On the left side 
is a black bird, and at the back of the hat, under the brim, are two 
bunches of roses. 

A smart little toque is of old-rose straw, and has the brim turned 
up at the back and each side in sharp points. In front there is 
no brim at all, but two large jet ornaments. From the jet orna- 
ment at the left side starts a bunch of three black ostrich tips. 
All around under the brim is a wreath of yellow roses, and also 
two points of jet. With all these hats the soft neck ruches of 
mousseline de soie are worn, and add greatly to the becoming 
effect. 
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THE LAND OF GOOD INTENTIONS. 


‘S.HERE is a land where, from time to time, the inhabi 
I tants say to themselves, Last year we were unwise, last 
year we were wrong, last year we did things we ought 
not to have done 
ought 


and left undone those things which we 
to have done; but this year we will be wise, we 
will be right, we will do the things we ought to do, and 
there And then straightway they go 
to work and choose the names of the books they will read, 
of the subjects they will study, of the lectures they will 
attend. They decide to cultivate the faculties, possibly 
the talents, which have been intrusted to them. They have 


had such pain in recognizing their general shortcomings 


shall be health in us 


that their resolves in the way of improvement are count. 
They will be brave, they will be cheerful, and make 
in the house; they will be industrious, and learn 
what application, patience, and perseverance mean; they 


less 


sunshine 


will scorn deceit, the polite lie, the politic evasion; they 
will be unselfish, particularly in the matter of the easiest 
chair, the pleasantest window ; they will control their 
temper, and if irritability comes from indigestion, they 
will try to have no indigestion, eating only those things 
that ure wholesome, looking askance at candies and going 
by on the other side, and thinking twice about the special 
temptation to the appetite. They will take care of their 
health as a matter of duty to themselves and to others 
They will never wear thin shoes out-doors again; they will 
not take in that extra inch about the waist; they will not 
go too thinly clad for the sake of looking fine or slender 
or chic ; they will take their eight hours’ sleep; they will 
have no more hearing of the chimes at midnight; they will 
be somewhat sparing of their eyes, remembering that it is 
and not their eyes that are made of pebble 
will mend their manners, too—they will be 
particular in those politenesses which are the expression 
of good feeling and which lighten life to every one else. 

They will talk no gossip; no, nor listen to it. They will 
believe good and not ill of people; they will impute no low 
motives; they will, in fact, make themselves as perfect as 
nature will allow, and endeavor to be something pleasing 
in the heavenly eyes. And all this preliminary treatment 
of intention over, these good people drop the matter where 
they took it up 

They pursue no closer study than they did before; 
they cultivate no talents, no virtues, more than before; 


their glasses 


stones; they 


they find visiting the poor but slow work, and that it is 
easier to make life sunshiny to themselves than to think 
how to make it so for others; they do not let politeness 
interfere with pleasure—they keep that easiest chair; they 
still allow themselves to eat the things they like, unwhole 
some or not; they continue regardless of thin soles or 
high heels, and wear the shoes that make their feet look 
the prettiest, (he gown that is becoming even when they 
are half perishing in it; they think that, after all, their 
manners were well enough; and when the gossip comes 
in with a pungent story and a laugh in it, they laugh with 
the rest; aud they blindly say, Kismet, it is fate, what 
will be will be, che sard sard, we are as we were made, 
water will not rise above its level, we are not responsible 
for the sins our grandfathers bequeathed us, and so they 
go on Without change of gait, 

They belong to the land of good intentions. Have you 
ever seen it; have you ever travelled in it; have you ever 
returned from it? 


DE RUYTER'S NEW PLAY. 
W E were all quiet. The weather makes us languid. 
The few people who had come had long since gone. 
It was nearly six o'clock when Reginald de Ruyter ar 
rived. It was like a breeze of carly summer. Every ove 
of us was stirred 

Mr. De Ruyter was full of enthusiasm, and of all the 
vitality which enthusiasm means. For De Ruyter is busy 
on a play. He told us about it to-day, sitting, as is his 
wout, on the end and the edge of the sofa, his hands about 
his knees 

Mr. De Ruyter has had his lessons. His friends say 
they have done him good. Just when he was most ab- 
sorbed in himself and his success, he suddenly waked to 
find that the world had ceased to be interested in him. 
He went through all that the disappointment meant to 
him, and then, like a sensible man, settled down to harder 
work 

* Of course I expect the critics to jump onme. A man 
must expect that who goes into this sort of thing,” he 
suid, when he had told us his plot. ‘* But then I don't ex- 
yect to handle my subject as Sudermann, Hauptmann, or as 

bsen, Pinero, or any of those other fellows have done. I 
don’t like their way of looking. They don't know how 
to appeal to the sympathies, either, of any but the few, 
because whatever they say they putasa problem. They 
don’t mean to, I suppose, and they all throw up their 
hands at the idea of embodying a moral. But what they 
say, for all that, affects you as a problem, not as life.” 

I knew that Mrs. Barker wanted to speak. She regards 
the stage as her province. 1 could see her getiing ready. 
All her machinery began to move. Some people, when 
they are preparing to speak or sing, are like certain clocks 
getting ready to strike—al!l the works begin to creak be- 
fore the clapper can get into position to sound the hour. 
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Happily the Professor, who had been too absorbed to notice 
Mrs. Barker’s interest or intention, spoke first. 

** Your idea interests me greatly, my dear sir,” he said. 
‘** But you must remember you have it altogether in your 
own hands to make the critics, and the public too, forget 
even to think of what they have called social problems, 
or problems at all. 

** Other men have given us problems because they never 
knew how to give us great examples. They have seen 
and depicted the mischief about them, the troubles, the 
mistakes; they have felt the falsity of the old and the 
strength of the new; but they have not given more, be- 
cause they have not felt any more. They are like some 
physicians —clever at diaguoses, but helpless with rem- 
ecies.” 

‘*What they need to do,” said Miss Van Auken, the 
color coming and going in her cheeks—a ray of the after- 
noon sun shone across her goldeu head—** what they need 
is to sing a new note, and the highest note that any one 
can sing is that of compassion. 1 don’t mean pity or con- 
dolence or false and maudlin sentiment, but the compas- 
sion that Christ taught us, the compassion that has forget- 
fulness of self in it, uhat stops to help without condemning, 
that lives for a larger truth than any which mere tradition 
has guarded for society or the family, or that a man has 
hugged to himself to protect his own dignities and rights. 

**In those plays against which the critics railed this 
winter it was not, I believe,so much what we found in 
the plays as what we missed in them that made the trouble. 
We missed this very note of compassion—compassion in 
the futher, compassion in the man. I believe that com- 
passion in any human heart lifts every problem it meets 
on to a plane where sin is not a problem any more w be 
dealt with as one, because sin must drop away in the light 
of the larger truth held up to us. We forget the sin in 
the glory of the Saviour.” 

Mr. De Ruyter, I could see, had a new idea for his play. 


4. 


WOMEN 
POETS AND 


AND MEN. 
DRESS-COATS. 


K MERSON somewhere expresses the opinion, in respect 
4 to human inconsistency, that if an angel came on 
earth to chant the chorus of the moral law, be might pos- 
sibly eat too much gingerbread, or open priygte Ictters, or 
commit some other precious atrocity. We poor Ameri- 
cans have been long inured to exceedingly frank criticism 
on that very inferior race, ourselves; but we do not al- 
ways receive it from the most refined sources. When 
Alice in Wonderland looks into a door and encounters a 
cook who throws fire-irons at her, and a duchess who or- 
ders her head chopped off, she manifests no surprise; it is as 
if they were acting according to their kind; it is all down 
in the bills. But when Mrs. Alice Meynell, whose sonnet 
‘*Renouncement ” was placed by Ruskin very near the 
head of recent British poetry, aud whose best poem he 
praised as ‘that perfectly heavenly * Letter from a Girl 
to her own Old Age’”—when such a singer pauses iu 
her upward flight to complain that Americans wear 
second-hand dress-coats to evening parties, it becomes a 
clear case of Emerson's possible augel with his excess of 
gingerbread. 

Now it is not a wholly new experience for us long-suf- 
fering and meek Americans to find ourselves simultane- 
ously criticised from precisely opposite points of view, as 
if 4 man were at once reproached for being too short and 
too tall. Thus we were for years censured for the too 
great tameness of our scenery, for having nothing really 
commanding in that way but Niagara, which was, after 
all, half British; for having, for instance, no Alpine 
heights, no glaciers. That was when we were innocently 
proud even of our picturesque prettinesses, and did not 
blush to show them to visitors; when George Sumner 
wrote to au English friend visiting this country that he 
must on bo account return without seeing Trenton Falls. 
Now that we have learned better what is desired, and take 
them across the continent to see a few thousand square 
miles of alps and glaciers, the result is no better; and the 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria complains in his new 
book of the unreasonable “ grandeur” of our ** mighty 
mountains,” that they create in us a wish to be * more 
than life-size;” and shows plainly that he ought to have 
been conducted ouly to Trenton Falls, In the same way 
we are quite used to being told that we are at once too 
slovenly in our speech and too pedantic. And so—as to 
the matter in band—in respect to costume; after having 
been reproached ever since the days of Willis for tov 
great a tendency to spruceness of attire in London, and 
too prompt a resort on arriving there to Stultz in the 
Willis period, or Poole in the later time, we now sud- 
denly discover that we err ou the other side, and that our 
dress - coats are second-hand. If only some one could 
contrive the method by which, whether by the choice of 
extremes or by careful moderation, a travelling American 
could give satisfaction! 

That an English woman,even of poetic mind, should pro- 
nounce Lowell ** no poet,” as is the case with Mrs. Mey- 
nell, is in no way surprising. What should any person of 
English birth know of the truth or falsehood of Lowell's 
description of the bobolink, or of the value of the ‘* Big- 
low Papers”? What knows any English woman of those 
five years of mortal agony which decimated every Amer- 
ican family in war, and found its literary utterance at last 
in that magnificent hymn of gratitude, the *‘ Commemo- 
ration Ode"? To her it can be only a ‘* tedious poem,” as 
** Paradise Lost” was called in its day by the royalists—a 
series of rhymes about a war which ended all wrong, and 
left ‘the States” reunited, when they should have been, 
from the English point of view, knocked to pieces. And 
again, it is no new thing to base criticism in regard to un- 
welcome guests on the fact that their garments are un- 
seemly. The Duke of York pointed out, in regard to 
the first reformed Parliament, that he never saw so many 
shocking bad hats in his life. It is possible that the dress- 
coats of Americans may be inadequate in Londen. Lug- 
gage is sometimes delayed in its coming; and the present 
writer remembers with a pang that on first arrival he was 
once obliged to borrow a dress-coat from a friend. The 
fact that the friend, although an American, resided in 
London, and was one of Poole’s best customers, may have 
partially condoned the offence; still, the fact was unque 
tionable. But, on the other hand, there are those even o:; 
Mrs. Meyvell’s own sex and nation who have been known 
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to speak a good word for American costume. 
on a Rhine steamer, the writer had once the fortune 
to render a slight service to two English ladies, and was 
rewarded with much agreeable, not to say flattering, con- 
versation. A Pan-Anglican conference had just ad- 
journed in London, and they were profuse in compli 
ments to the American bishops. I ventured to express 
the hope that these estimable men had appeared to ad- 
vantage in the unaccustomed small-clothes. ‘‘Oh yes,” 
replied one, with effusion, ‘‘they were very, very well 
made men.” ‘‘ And, you know, we ree say,” the other 
put in, ‘‘ that Americans are neater than Englishmen about 
loves and shoes.” Yet perhaps the testimony of even these 
adies may be inadequate for the purpose, since they ma 
have seen the dignitaries they praised only in their full 
canonicals, and not exhibiting their dress-coats for criti- 
cism. 

But the whole discussion bears, for the American mind, 
an aspect which would fortunately be unintelligible to 
Mrs. Meynell. So far as appears, she has viewed Ameri- 
cans only abroad, and not at home, and Englishmen only 
at home, and not abroad—at least not in America. Oth- 
erwise, instead of criticising our poor countrymen for 
wearing dress- coats that were second - hand, she would 
give them all but the highest praise, at least, for wearin 
dress-coats at all. How many an American host, callec 
on to manceuvre his Eng!'sh guest through social func- 
tions, would be grateful for any guarantee that he would 
wear even a second-hand garment of that description! 
How often has he seen the reappearance, after all warn- 
ing, of the selfsame flannel shirt and hodden- gray in 
which his Englishman would have climbed a mountain! 
The writer vividly recalls one really excellent and accom- 
plished man, the son of a noble lord, who appeared at an 
evening reception, given in his honor, in Newport, wear- 
ing a somewhat travel-worn frock-coat, and holding in his 
hands throughout the evening his hat and umbrella. A 
Jady present recalled the time-honored tale of the painting 
of ‘Daniel in the Lion’s Den,” where, as the showman 
pointed out, Daniel could be distinguished from the lions 
by having a blue cotton umbrella under his arm. In this 
case, as she justly remarked, the umbrella was carried 
by the lion. These are the melancholy reminiscences 
called forth by this newest criticism on Americans in Lon- 
don. Worse yet is the fact that the critic strikes at the 
supposed ark of refuge, that primary maxim in the code 
of morals for those old enough to have been reared on 
Bulwer’s Pelham—*‘ There is safety in a swallow - tail.” 
Henceforth for the readers of Mrs. Meynell’s graceful 
poetry that safety is lost. =o a 


Travelling 





i b= sixth public rehearsal and concert of the Phil 

harmonic Society took place on the afternoon of 
April 10th and on the evening of April 11th, at Carnegie 
Hall. ‘The latter half of the programme for these clos- 
ing performances in the season of 1895-6 was devoted to 
Beethoven's glorious Ninth Symphony, given to mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of its first production in America by 
the society. 

The concert opened with the Prelude and Glorification 
from Parsiful, superbly played by Herr Seid! and his 
forces; but the second number—tbe Dream Scene from 
Dr. Hubert Parry’s King Saul—a composition in which a 
new Welsh basso, Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, made his first ap- 

rance—sounded tame and colorless after the thrilling 
Vagner selections, and was coldly received. 

Mr. Davies possesses a good voice, and may prove a 
welcome addition to our concert-room singers. be con- 
ditions of his début were unfortunate, and therefore judg- 
ment as to his abilities would be pe 

Two part-songs, introduced to display the powers of the 
Rubinstein and Apoilo clubs (societies engaged for the 
choral portions of the Symphony), were also unsatisfac- 
tory, having no connection with the scheme, which placed 
Wagner at the beginning and Beethoven at the end of a 
programme, and being, moreover, very crudely sung. 

Herr Seidl’s reading of the Symphony disclosed man 
beauties, and was as unconventional as it was forceful 
Madame De Vere-Sapio, Mrs. Carl Alves, Mr. Riegen, and 
Mr. Davies delivered the quartet parts of the * Ode to 
Joy” with intelligence and in a reverent spirit; and the 
vocal societies acquitted themselves of their exceedingly 
difficult task at the finale in a creditable manner. 

The Ninth Symphony was last performed by the Phil- 
liarmonic Society in 1892, under Herr Seidl, and previous- 
ly the work was produced three times under Mr. Theodore 
Thomas, once under Dr. Leopold Damrosch, and once 
with Mr. Carl Bergman as leader of the orchestra. The 
introductory performance, which was arranged as a festi- 
val for the benefit of the Philharmonic Hall Fund, took 
place in Castle Garden, and with Mr. George Loder as 
director. 

Mr. Paderewski’s gracious desire to endorse the excellent 
work done by his fellow-countrymen and their associates 
—the members of the Adamowski quartet—led him to ap- 
pear with them in an afternoon devoted to chamber mu- 
sic, on Sunday, April 12th, the concert being given in the 
small hall of the Carnegie building. Beethoven's B-flat 
major trio, and the A major quartet by Brahms, were the 
numbers in which Mr. Paderewskitook part. His exqui- 
site beauty of tone, consummate knowledge as to shaded 
grades of color, and, above all, those fine instincts which 
enable him to promote ensemble effects, made his per- 
formance on this occasion a memorable one. Few if any 
of the privileged few who listened to him will forget the 

passionate intensity of his authoritative reading of the 
Deskens composition. The incisive brilliancy of his oc- 
tave passages, the delicate rhythmic accentuations and 
boldly defined syncopations, all mere details, it is true, yet 
in their perfect adjustment they were absolutely unique. 
The final movement of the quartet was carried through 
with a mighty swirl, and one left the hall impressed by 
the profundity of Brahms’s mental processes, recognizing 
with enthusiasm tinged with awe the splendid maturity 
of the master who had so marvellously revealed the full 
dignity, breadth, and restless passion of the composition, 
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A happy inspiration resulted in arranging that the last 
meeting of the Music Club should be Teld at the Fine 
Arts Galleries on the evening of April 14th, thus afford- 
ing double pleasure to its members and guests ju the sight 
of its very interesting collection of paintings to be en- 
joyed while listening to the music. 

he programme was divided between M. Rivarde’s per- 
formances on the violin and M. Maurel’s vocal selections, 
the list including a Grieg sonata for violin and piano (in 
which M. Lachaume interpreted the piano), Ernst’s Air 
Hongrois, Sarasate’s Spanish Dances, Vieniawski's Lé- 
gende, and Swendsen’s Romance, for M. Rivarde; and Ca- 
racciolo’s Mattinata, Tschafkowski’s Deception, a Canzone 
Napoletana, Widor’s A Toi, Massenet’s Menuet, a Rondel 
de |’ Adieu, and a Chanson Espagnole for M. Maurel. 

The great barytone pleaded slight indisposition, and 
slightly changed his selections, leaving out Widor’s beau- 
tiful song, to the regret of all who were familiar with his 
in'erpretation of it. His incomparable style and the finish 
of his art covered up whatever vocal limitations may have 
oppressed him, and the audience certainly appreciated his 
efforts, so charmingly and generously made in their behalf, 
insisting on a repetition of the wicked little Chanson Es- 
pagnole, which was a masterpiece of declamation in the 
hands of the gifted and versatile Frenchman, although a 
mere trifle in itself. Altogether the evening was one of 
rare enjoyment; and the club, which brings together the 
higher classes of professional musicians and serious stu- 
dents of music considered as an art, should be congratula- 
ted on having achieved its most ambitious desires. 
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LETTER 


oo Horse Show has begun, but the weather has been 

so cold and wet that smart dressing has been con- 
spicuous by its absence, and almost the only pretty gowns 
one has distinguished here and there in the tribunes were 
an occasional new Paquin tailor gown, Paquin's pret- 
tiest tailor gowns are blue, made with the Parma violet 
that I have spoken of as so fashionable. For instance, a 
particularly charming costume was of light-weight navy- 
blue cloth made with skirt and a little coat. The vest 
was of white satin embroidered with silks in violet shades, 
as were also the revers of the coat. The collar was fin- 
ished with a cravat of mauve and white striped silk. The 
hat worn with this gown was almost square, and worn 
very far over the face, with pompons on each side, and 
bunches of violet and white ribbon and flowers at the 
back. It was not a pretty hat, but it had a certain air 
about it nevertheless. Other tailor gowns worn at the 
Horse Show were of what the French call petit lainage— 
light wool goods, made with skirt and short coat, with 
violet velvet on the revers. Brandés I saw one day this 
week at the Bodiniére in a new spring gown—lI can’t con- 
ceive of Brandés as ever wearing anything but perennial- 
ly new gowns—macde of blue serge, with a little coat, worn 
with a green embroidered vest, and a toque trimmed with 
green velvet and violets. A friend who was with her had 
on one of the new light cloth coats made with straight 
backs, They are very short, and have as little shape as a 
man’s sack-coat. I only recommend them as oddities. 
The really serviceable coat which one sees most often on 
Paris sireets is the short double-breasted garment of black 
cloth, very slightly godeted in the back, fastened in front 
with two rows of great mother-of-pearl buttons, and fin- 
ished with white satin revers or a collar embroidered with 
white. 

Still another odd and pretty coat to be worn with tailor 
gowns has little pattes in front that button over irregular- 
ly to close the garment, and a strap across the back that 
looks as though it was buttoned over, with a patte in the 
middie. The tailor gown that I saw was of reséda mixed 
cloth trimmed with black braid. The seams were out- 
lined with braid; a pattern of braid went down the 
sleeves; the high collar and the paties as well were all 
outlined with black With this gown went a hat of dark 
green coarse straw, shaped something like a sailor, turned 
up in the back, and trimmed with marine-blue velvet and 
green tulle. It was meant to be worn very far over the 
eyes, and a band of blue velvet went round the crown, 
veiled with the airy green. In the back was a large 
cache-peigne made of velvet, very jaunty and chte little 
rosettes that showed the hand of a French milliner. The 
only other trimming on the hat was a bunch of blue and 
green quills on the left side, shading up to almost white. 
One sees many Coats cut all in one piece, that is to say, 
with collar and sleeves springing from the neck and 
shoulders, without seams. They are triumphs of ingenu 
ity and good tailoring, but I can’t see the object of them, 
as it seems as though nature had established a natural 
line in gowns to mark the throat and shoulders, 

Paquin is using the petits lainages almost entirely in the 
place of the mohairs of last year. Other good Paris dress- 
makers are aking up what they call bure for spring cos- 
tumes—a stuff something between poplin and mohair. 
There are lovely brown bures, made with accessories of 
batiste; and, privately, one reason why I think brown is-so 
fashionable this year is that it is so pretty with the omni- 
present batiste. A lovely brown bure had a very short, 
close bolero made to meet one of the high ceintures, or belts, 
that are seen on almost all the new gowns, the ceinture 
made of black satin ribbon. The brown bure bolero was 
also bordered with black satin ribbon. The front of the 
bodice under the bolero was of écru embroidered batiste, 
as was also the wide collar that came down in tapering 
points on either side over the high black belt. The ba- 
tiste collar had flaring points of green velvet on either 
side. Cloth gowns are made by Randnitz with batiste 
bodices; as, for instance, an écru or biscuit cloth skirt hada 
corsage of fancy batiste and a lovely belt of gold. These 
fancy belts are striking features of new summer gowns, 
especially those made with stones to look like old tur- 
quoise amulets. One sees the open-work grenadines, bas- 
ket-cloths and étamines made over silks, with the color of 
the silk recalled in stones in the belt. One sees the same 
stuffs made up with lovely broad ribbon repeating in its 
tones the colors in the material and the changeable silk 
lining. 

I have been trying to find out what would replace cré- 
pons as light dressy summer gowns that could be worn 
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for house gowns all winter. I find crépe de Chines, éta- 
mines, foulards, and taffetas. Paquin uses crépe de Chine 
extensively, made with fancy bodices of embroideries and 
other materials. Embroideries come outlined, or rather 
applied, on to silk to be made with crépe de Chine skirts. 
hey come with patterns outlined in silk or in jet, or with 
incrustations of lace. The foulards, I’m sorry to say, | 
haven't yet seen made up. They are such very summery 
gowns that they don’t make their appearance until at least 
the chestnut blossoms are out—the chestnut blossoms on 
the Champs Elysées. 
e’ve seen some lovely little gowns lately on the stage, 
especially at the new play at the Gymnase, Disparw. 
In passing, let me say that this new piece is one of the 
most amusing possible farces, by Bisson, the author of 
Les Surprises de Divorces, and that some day, I suppose, 
it will follow in the footsteps of the earlier play, and we 
shall see an English version of it at Daly’s. Even Sarcey 
pronounced the second act ‘‘impayable,” and Fouquier 
admiited that he owed to the piece hours of innocent 
cloudless joy. The person who “ disappears” is a young 
painter of fortune, if you can conceive of such an anom- 
aly—a painter who paints as a distraction, and only suc- 
ceeds in finding it an ennui. Neither does he have any 
better success in his affaires de ceur, for he makes love to 
two pretty women successively, the wife of his friend 
Boisonfray and that of his cousin Rabuté, both of whom will 
none of him; and finally, bored with life, he suddenly de- 
cides to leave everything, and without word or sign go 
off to Tonquin with a friend and his charming sister. 
Here ends the first act. In the second the fat Rabuté, 
played by Dailly, ove of the most amusing creatures on 
the stage, has decided that his cousin is dead, and has 
taken possession of his hotel. More than that, he has 
rented it to an English lord, who is to take possession the 
next day. And the painter comes home uvexpectedly to 
find out how things are going, and conceives the idea of 
)laying off a series of farces on the false and avaricious 
Rabute who has already taken possession of his property, 
for assuming a grief that he does not feel. 

As this is not a letter about theatres, but about new 
rowns, I will not describe the night of the unfortunate 
tabuté after his relative’s return—how lightnings flash 
about his bed, and he wakes to find a Chinese mandarin 
nodding on his table, while he receives a sermonizing 
from the dummy model. Less well done it would all be 
puerile. As it is, it is exceedingly funny. 

The gownggare all made by Paquin, and the hats by 
Carlier; and the prettiest dress is a white serge, with the 
skirt braided in a pattern in white worsted braid. The 
corsage. is a belted bolero entirely braided with cream 
Hercules braid and little buttons, worn over a front of 
violet velvet embroidered with cream. The hat is « brown 
chip, turning up on one side and down on the other, and 
trimmed with great bouquets of Maréchal Niel roses. 
Another charming new summer gown worn was of em- 
broidered batiste, made with a high ceinture of cerise 
velvet, with a standing collar of cerise velvet inside of the 
batiste collar. And another gown was of a style that [ 
have always found perfectly charming. It was of navy- 
blue China silk, made with a corsage crossed on one side, 
and edged with a knife-pleating of the silk headed by a 
sheer white band of batiste, tapering iu at the waist. The 
collar turned over, and was finished with a lace-edged 
frill of batiste and a white lace-edged cravat. The belt 
was a high one of Parma violet velvet, fastened high at 
the top on the left side, with loops of velvet that suggest- 
ed bunches of violets. These wide ceintures of which I 
speak are just like corselets, made of ribbon, and per- 
fectly tight-fitting. KATHARINE De Forest. 














CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. 


i be boys and girls of the present day have apparently 

a large stock of wearing apparel to choose from—or 
rather to be chosen for them, for there is just as much 
care and thought expended on the wardrobe of children 
as on that of older people. And each season there is a 
complete change in styles and materials, although it must 
be confessed that fashion is kind enough to allow of the 
making over and remodelling of last year’s costumes—a 
most necessary thing for children, who have a depressing 
faculty of shooting their arms and legs out of their new- 
est frocks. 

The shops are filled this year with the most fascinating 
materials for girls’ frocks. Challis in the Dolly Varden 
patterns, flowered dimities, colored piqués, sheer lawns of 
every color and design, organdies, and even linens and 
grass cloths, are considered suitable for children’s wear, 
while in the wool goods there is an endless variety. 

The challis are by many mothers preferred to silks, 
for the old-fashioned idea’ that silk is a material not to 
be worn by a girl until she is eighteen is not quite done 
away with, although fashion seems to have changed lately, 
and the silks are used in great quantities, the Pompa- 
dour and Empire patterns and the Dresden flowers being 
preferred, Still, there are, as has been said, many women 
who prefer to use challis for children’s wear. 

There are but two styles of skirts for children’s dresses. 
One is made very full, and with no goring; this is sewed 
on to the band in gathers, three rows of fine shirring en- 
suring a better hanging to the skirt, and the fulness be- 
ing kept as much as possible to the back. Some very 
smart French frocks have a perfectly circular skirt, which 
of course hangs without any fulness over the hips, and 
flares out considerably around the bottom. Ruffles are 
tabooed, and the skirt is finished with a deep hem. Two 
rows of insertion let in above the hem, or, if the gown be 
of wool, with lace laid on the material, are the only trim- 
ming ever seen, and this but rarely, for the plain look is 
considered much smarter. 

Guimpe dresses are worn by girls as old as twelve, and 
they are made with very little variation from last year, 
the difference lying only in the trimming over the shoul- 
ders of the dress. Sometimes this is put on in bands of 
embroidery ruffled one over the other, or plain bands of 
piqué trimmed with a narrow edge of embroidery. The 
waist itself is the full baby-waist, gathered in at the belt, 
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and an insertion through which ribbon is run finishes 
waist and skirt. The sleeves are full puffs which reach 
a little above the elbows, and are finished with the in- 
sertion to run ribbon through, and the full stiff look is 
given to the puffs by means of small tapes inside, which 
ure tied tight or loose, as the case may be. A white 
dimity with sprays of moss-roses made in the style just 
described is exceedingly dainty and fresh, with its trim- 
ming of moss-green ribbon an inch wide, which, put 
through the different insertions, is finished with roseties 
on either side of the front, and also at the back, but there 
has the addition of long ends. Another pretty litle gown 
to be worn with a guimpe is of pink and white striped 
grass cloth. This has the buatiste collar edged with em- 
broidery and bright cherry ribbons, which make it look as 
clean and bright as a new stick of peppermint candy. 
Another little gown made on these lines is a bright red 
gingham with a polka-dot of white. In this gown the 
collar and caps over the sleeves are all of the same ma- 
terial, and merely edged with embroidery put on without 
any fulness, while the little cap pieces are fastened on the 
waist with tiny white pearl buttons. 

It isa much more difficult matter to dress girls from 
twelve years upwards than younger ones, for ribbons 
and fancy trimmings generally seem out of place; and 
yet a certain amount of fulness is necessary, and soft 
and becoming effects must be had to soften down the 
angularity or the chubbiness, one of which evils has 
to be faced. There are a great many pretty and inex- 
pensive wool materials which look well on girls of this 
age. The checks in mohair, poplin, and wool are very 
serviceable, while pinks and blues, yellows and white, in 
crépons and serges, make gowns that are a little more 
dressy. Au exceedingly becoming and attractive frock 
for a girl of twelve is of blue serge—the skirt plain, reach 
ing just below the tops of the boots. The waist, plain at 
the back, has the front full from the shoulders to the 
belt. There is a vest of open - work batiste, which is 
trimmed with a bright plaid ribbon of red and blue, put 
on to be broad over the shoulder and tapering in at the 
waist. The belt is of narrow folded blue ribbon. The 
collar is of the plaid ribbon, like the trimming in the 
waist, while the sleeves, which are not exaggerated, but 
still are the leg-of-mutton shape, are quite without any 
trimming. A brown serge for a girl of the same age is 
made to give the effect of a Norfolk jacket at the back. 
In front, between the pleats, are laid pieces of pale blue 
surah, while the collar is of the light blue as well. An 
other dark blue gown that is very smart has the waist 
shirred across to give a yoke effect, and is worn with a 
batiste collar trimmed with a narrow lace edge. The col- 
lar is cut square in the back, slashed on the shoulder 
seams, and tapers down into a sharp point at the waist. 

The white muslins are particularly pretty for young 
girls, and they are this year being made up over colored 
silk slips. A favorite model is the plain skirt trimmed 
with two bands of Swiss embroidery; the waist, full in 
front, made so by having the fulness put in at the shoul- 
der seams, is folded across in surplice style below the bust, 
while a full fichu of muslin edged with ruffles of Swiss 
embroidery is tied in a soft knot at the front of the waist. 
When a fichu is not becoming—and it is by no means be- 
coming to every one—a yoke of embroidery with the ful 
ness which starts from the yoke drawn in at the waist will 
be found pretty. Sleeves are smaller this season in girls’ 
frocks, but there are ruffles and caps put on over the tops 
of the sleeves, which make them every bit as large as ever 

The fancy silks and light-colored crépons are made 
up very simply. The skirts are gored, but they are not in 
anything the extreme style of the skirts for grown women, 
although cut on the same lines. No trimming on the skiris; 
the waists, soft and full in effect in front, have no trim- 
ming other than the ribbon collar and belt, except occa- 
sionally lace put on to fall over the sleeve; but this is 
not seen on the smartest frocks, which are invariably 
made very plain. 

Blazer suits in serge, to be worn with shirt-waists, are 
not pretty for girls under twelve. Shirt-waists look badly 
on little children, who instead wear the regular sailor 
blouse and plain skirt. These same sailor dresses are the 
most desirable frocks that little children can wear for 
every-day use. They are to be bought ready made and 
well made, but the advantage of having them made at 
home ‘lies in the fact that better material can be had for 
the same money and the skirts can be made a little wider. 
Linens, ducks, piqués, Galatea, and such materials are 
used in these sailor dresses. A dark blue and white 
stripe, with a broad blue collar trimmed with white braid, 
the vest-piece of dark blue, with a high band-collar of dark 
blue, and a black silk handkerchief knotted under the 
sailor collar, is becoming to every child, and stays clean 
a great deal longer than any of the dainty little frocks 
made up with white embroidery. A good rule to follow 
is to have half a dozen sailor frocks for morning wear, 
and half a dozen dressy ones for afternoon. A dozen 
dresses, or perhaps eight, will not cost a great deal, and 
will be found all-sufficient for an entire summer's outfit. 

This season there is a very pretty style of frock for 
little girls, that is, under ten years of age. It consists of 
a skirt and double-breasted coat with deep collar. The 
colored piqué, the linens, and the grass cloths are the ma 
terials chiefly used for these frocks, which are suitable for 
church wear and such things, but not for hard play. One 
such costume is a nice addition to a summer's oul fit, and, 
made as it is, should launder well. The colored piqués 
are in such exquisite colors that it is hard to resist them. 
Not only are they used for these frocks, but are made up 
in short jackets and long coats for very little children, 
trimmed with Hamburg edging. 

The coats for babies and little children and the hats and 
bonnets to be worn with them are fascinatingly pictu- 
resque. Corded materials in silk or cloth as well as piqué 
are used, while the bonnets are made of the same goods. 
Big poke-bonnets, and great wide hats with corded brims 
with a little knot of moss-roses tucked under the brim 
and the ribbons tied under the chin, make a most artistic 
framing for the transparent complexions and baby fea- 
tures. While the older children look no less picturesque in 
their broad hats of fancy straw loaded down with daisies 
and buttercups, poppies, and other wild flowers. Roses 
are not used in trimming children’s hats. 

Short covert coats or little reefers and plain sailor 
hats are very much the fashion for ordinary every-day 
wear, while the big hats, covered with flowers, are more 
used with elaborately made dresses. 
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“*WELL, WHAT 


XXXIII 
“NOTHING COULD HAPPEN.” 


T nine o'clock that evening Mr. Gerald left the garden 
£X and strolled out into the road. It was still torrid. 
The air appeared to hold nothing in it for one to breathe 
Hidden among the leaves, the birds held their wings up 
and their bills open; they moved restlessly. The noise of 
the insects was incessant and shrill 

Mr. Eldridge was leaning on the gate in his shirt sleeves 
smoking. But Mr. Gerald was dressed exactly as usual— 
Prince Albert coat and immaculate linen 

** By Jove, Dick, I should think you'd die in that coat,” 
exclaimed his brother-in-law 

‘* Lhope and expect to die in it, or one like it, some time,” 
was the answer. ‘‘I suppose Judith hasn’t come in?” 

‘*Guess not; I should have seen her. I’ve been gasping 
like a horn-pout on this gate for an hour.” 

Mr. Gerald walked on along the highway. When he came 
to the village he found men and women sitting on the door 
steps, or on the brown, dewless grass of the yards. They 
all seemed to be waiting for the weather to change. 

Ellis Macomber had a chair tilted back against his yard 
fence. ‘‘ Hottest spell for twenty years,” he said, as Gerald 
came near. ‘‘ I jest as lives be off the coast of South Afriky 
as to be here. Hotter here, I do believe.” 

Mr. Gerald paused. ‘‘ Of course,” he said; ‘‘ this coun 
try can get up the most infernal heat this side of Hades, 
we all know.” 

He was going on, switching his stick on the dusty road- 
side weeds 

**Judith’s ben bright enough to stick to the water,” 
said Ellis. ‘‘ That’s where she was right. 1 wish I hadn't 
come in myself.” 

Mr. Gerald paused and half turned his head. He did 
not speak, but Mr. Macomber went on: 

‘I seen her ’n’ Lucian out in a boat when me ’n’ Bob 
Sisson went to look after his pawts. I jest wish I'd staid 
out.” 

‘Yes,” responded Mr. Gerald; ‘‘this village ought to 
have a flotilla for these fire-and-brimstone spells.” 

He spoke lazily, and he went on in his indolent walk, 
slowly striking at the weeds, his upright figvre growing 
more and more vague as Mr. Macomber watched him. He 
kept on for more than half an hour. At the end of that 
time he was entering the yard of Judith’s old home. The 
entire Grover family were out-of-doors. The glimmer of 
Mr. Grover's shirt was visible at a long distance. 

“ Ain’t Judith with you?” inquired Mrs. Grover. She 
was never at ease with Judith’s husband. 

‘*No,” he answered. ‘‘ Probably she has had walking 
enough for to-day. But this heat made me restless.” 

He remained a few moments; then he took the cliff 

* Begun in Harper's Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXTX. 
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IS IT?” ASKED THE ELDER WOMAN, SHRILLY 


MRS. GERALD. 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOI 

walk on his return. After he had heard Mr. Macomber's 
information he had wished to know if Judith had come 
back to her home. She might have done so. He lounged 
slowly along the high path. From this height he could 
sometimes see a faint display of ‘‘heat-lightning” in the 
north, where was a film of cloud. Well, it was eminently 
proper and natural that Judith should have gone in Lu 
cian’s boat if she had the opportunity 

Not the faintest twinge of suspicion was in the man’s 
mind. He knew Judith. A curious change came in the 
darkness to his face as he stood on the cliff. Then he 
smiled, and pulled at his mustache. ‘‘Odd,” he was 
thinking, ‘‘that 1 never knew such a woman before! 
Well, | wish she was happier. Tremendously odd, too, 
that I don’t bear her any grudge for not— Ah! what was 
that?” 

He was looking out into the blackness before him. In 
the oily stillness of the water was now and then a spark 
of reflection from a star. But this was nota star. Justa 
dot of light far out in the bay—a dot that burned a mo- 
ment and then died 

‘Somebody lighting a cigar. I wish I was on the wa 
ter myself. [ wonder if they miss their dinner? I really 
believe I’m more sorry for Lucian than for Judith. Poor 
fellow! he looks like a ghost. 1 wonder what will be the 
end?” 

He thrust one hand into the breast of his waistcoat and 
sauntered on. After a few moments he found the path so 
rough that he left it and walked back to the road. As he 
strolled he was asking himself how long those two would 
stay out. 

At eleven o'clock the whole Eldridge household were 
asking that question, and some of them were getting an 
gry that Lucian should be so inconsiderate. But Mr. 
Getald said, placidly, that he supposed those two were 
aware of what they were doing. There was no storm and 
no danger; Lucian knew his boat 

‘*Dick,” said Mrs. Eldridge, ‘‘ you never did have any 
feeling.” 

Her brother did not answer her. He only smiled in his 
mustache in that quite inscrutable way he had. 

Mrs. Eldridge was walking rapidly back and forth along 
the piazza. The two girls and their father had gone down 
to the wharf, where they also were walking back and forth. 
But Mr. Gerald was sitting quietly in an arm-chair just 
outside the door. He seemed to be watching the fire-flies 
darting in and out of the big syringa bushes. 

** Richard,” again exclaimed Mrs. Eldridge, ‘‘ I wish you 
would do something!” 

‘Really, Caroline, you are quite ridiculous. What do 
you suggest? There has been no storm—not a breath of 
wind. Lucian is an experienced boatman. Nothing in 
the world has happened. They are staying out because 
they choose to do so. We should cut a fine figure going 
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WHERE ARE THEY?” 


as a rescuing party and finding them enjoying themselves 
on the water. I suppose it is comfortable out there, and 
they dislike to return.” 

“I’m glad you can be socalm. But it isn’t a bit like 
Judith. She must know we should be anxious 

‘* No, it isn’t like Judith,” responded the man 

Then he asked himself if, after all, he knew what was 
like Judith. Did he know her? It was only a few hours 
ago—nay, hardly an hour—when he had been thinking 
that he knew her. After all, perhaps his lifelong theory 
concerning women was the correct one: that the best of 
them were hypocrites; that they did not know the meaning 
of honor; and that the man was a fool who trusted them 

Nevertheless, he had trusted Judith; he had grown to 
trust her more and more. He wanted her to understand 
that she was to act precisely as she liked. He wanted her 
to follow out what she considered the line of her duty 
He watched her month by month. He found that he was 
by no means her master in that subtle sense in which 
alone he cared to be her master—that sense in which onc 
personality influences another. And that knowledge 
brought him no feeling of defeat—rather one of triumph 
in that such a woman belonged to him. This man, who 
was cynically sure that he knew men and women, found 
that here was one kind of human being hitherto unknown 
to him, 

Now, as he sat with such apparent calmness on the 
piazza and heard the clock in the hall strike twelve, a 
sudden and horrible doubt sprang upon him. Vaguely 
he heard his sister exclaim again how very thoughtless it 
was of Lucian and Judith. 

Could it be possible that he had been mistaken in his 
wife? Possible? Mr. Gerald sat up erect, and he put a 
steady hand up to his mustache 


‘*I do almost believe something has happened.” That 
was his sister's voice. 
** Don’t be silly,” he said, in his usual manner. ‘‘ Prob 


ably Lucian rowed out farther than he intended, and you 
know the sail would be of no account. It’s a long task to 
row back. Ah! who is that?” 

Mr. Gerald rose, as a white figure appeared running up 
the walk. He did not advance, however; he stood still, 
while Mrs. Eldridge hastened forward. The next moment 
he saw that the figure was Belle. She came up the steps, 
and her mother caught her arm. 

‘* Well, what is it?” asked the elder woman, shrilly. 
‘“* Where are they?” : 

“I don’t know. Father sent Maud and me back, but 
Maud wouldn’t run. Father has got Bob Sisson to take 
him out in his boat. He says he thinks something must 
have happened.” 

‘‘ Absurd!” said Mr. Gerald. ‘‘There’s not a breath of 
wind. Bob’ll have to row. Nothing has happened, un 
less Lucian has deliberately turned his boat over.” 








Oh, Richard!” 

You know it is so. It’s as safe on the water so far as 
on your parlor floor.’ 

I don’t care if it is,” said Belle; ‘‘I'm glad father’s 
gone. 1 don’t kuow whether Lucian would stay out so, 
but I'm sure Judith wouldn't. She'd know we should 
have a thousand fits by midnight. But men don’t know 
anything, even Lucian.” 

She sut down on the edge of the piazza and began to 
fan herself with her hat. Mr. Gerald sat looking at her. 
A glaze seemed to come over his eyes as he looked. The 
slender figure in white, indefinitely seen in the dusk, 
changed to another figure—taller, with a magnificent car- 
riage of the whole person, with a dark face and dark eyes 
that were lustrous and soft and kind and true. Above 
uli, true trus 

It was only by a distinct effort that Mr. Gerald refrained 
from saying that last word aloud. Still, be did not say it; 
he did not speak. He listened to the question and answer 
that passed rapidly between mother and daughter. But 
le guined no information; there was nothing known. If 
it had not been for Ellis Macomber and Sisson it would 
not even now be known that Judith was with Lucian, 

I wish | could feel as easy as you do, Richard,” said 
Mrs. Eldridge, in a whining voice. 

Do you? 

Mr. Gerald rose. He walked down the path towards 
the gate 

sometimes I hate Uncle Dick,” remarked Belle. 

llush! 

ldo. If I were Judith I know I should kill him, and 
then run away and shoot myself.’ 

Oh, do be quict, Belle!” 

Why? Perbaps she has run away. I don't blame her 
if she has. Lucian bas been odd lately. He has either 
been planning this or he is going to be ill.” 

‘For Heaven's sake, Belle!” Mrs. Eldridge held up her 
hands in horror 

The girl gave a short laugh. She did not care what she 
said You know, Lucian was distractédly in love with 
Judith,” she went on, recklessly; *‘ you guessed it, any 
way, or you never would have been resigned to Uncle 
Dick's marrying ber. You would rather he would do it 
than Lucian—and she suspected of drowning her father! 
I never shall know why she married Uncle Dick. 1I—” 

Belle, you're talking like a fool!”"—sharply from Mrs. 
Eldridge. “Any girl would have been glad to marry 
Richard 

‘*His money, you mean. Very likely. But I can't make 
out Uncle Dick. He always sneered at women. Why did 
he want to marry one? But he doesn’t sneer quite so 
much; I'll say that for him. What do you think has hap- 
pened to Lucian and Judith? Father swore fearfully 
down there on the wharf. He said if Lucian were not 
drowned he ought to be horsewhipped. Then he seemed 
to remember that Maud and I were with him, and he 
apologized, and said that he didn't know but the heat 
would turn all our heads. There’s Maud. Did you see 
any one as you came back?” 

‘Nc; only Uncle Dick, who was as calm as if he were 
out for a promenade.” 

Belle gave another excited little laugh. Then she ex 
pressed a wish for the most terrible thunder-tempest that 
ever broke over the earth. She thought that such a tem 
pest might clear her mind, and that nothing less would 
uo it 

Mr. Gerald did not hasten in his walk down to the 
wharf. He knew very well that it would do no good and 
only exhaust him to hurry. The heat was still very great. 
If one remained perfectly quiet there was a modified kind 
of comfort, but the moment one moved, save in the most 
moderate manner, the face became wet with perspiration, 
the body steamed as if in a vapor-bath. The great vault 
of heaven was like a hot cover shutting over the reeking 
world 

Ouce Mr. Gerald stopped on his way and sat down on a 
rock by the road-side. He folded his arms closely across 
his chest; his heart was beating heavily, and he was dis- 
mayed to find that he could not help its beating in that 
way. ‘‘A man who has a particle of feeling after forty 
deserves to suffer,” he said, aloud. Then he straightened 
himself and pulled out his mustache. So an old soldier 
might do after receiving a bullet which he knew would 
be fatal sooner or later 

He went on till he came to the wharf. 


XXXIV. 
“1 KNEW SHE LOVED HIM.” 


Tue water was lapping against the old rotting planks 
with a refreshing sound. With the incoming tide there 
ought to be a breeze from somewhere. 

Mr. Gerald stood with his stick under his arm and gazed 
out over the black water. In the calm he could hear the 
sound of oars, and he saw what must be Bob Sisson’s 
boat, with a lantern fastened forward so that it threw its 
rays a little distance ahead. And Mr. Gerald could see 
a figure, grotesque and shadowy, with now and then a 
glint of light upon it, sitting in the stern. That must be 
Mr. Eldridge 

Mr. Gerald placed a hand on each side of his mouth and 
shouted, ** Boat ahoy!” 

The rower paused, and Mr. Eldridge called, in answer, 
**That you, Gerald?’ 

“Yes. You're going on a fool’s errand. Let them 
alone? 

The faint sound of an impatient exclamation came across 
the water from the boat; then Mr. Eldridge’s voice, say 
iug, ‘‘ Something has happened.” 

‘The man on the wharf turned away with an oath. The 
sound of the oars recommenced, and the light of the lan 
tern grew smaller and smaller, going straight across the 
bay 

After a little hesitation Mr. Gerald sat down on a piece 
of timber on the wharf. He thought he would stay away 
from the house for a time, so that he need not hear his 
sister talk; it was so extremely difficult for him to refrain 
from breaking forth into oaths as her voice kept rattling 
about his ears. Here everything was still; no one would 
speak to him. He clasped both hands on his stick and 
leaned upon it. In this attitude he suddenly felt like an 
old man 

In the boat Mr. Eldridge had changed his position. He 
now sat forward, behind the lantern, peering all about 
him, his hand shading his eyes. He was continually im- 
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agining he saw the shape of a boat as far off as his eye 
could reach. . 

** Over to the left, Sisson. Now row faster.” 

But it was nothing—nothing but a stretch of dark water 
glittering under the light as the boat drew nearer. 

** Try towards that cove by Grover’s farm.” 

Sisson obeyed. The sweat was dropping off his face. 
He rowed about, as near the shore as he dared to go, op- 
posite the Grover farm. 

** What if we try that water over by Gunner's Point?” 

Sisson rested on his oars, that he might draw his arm 
across his wet face. ‘‘’Tain’t no use,” he grunted; *‘ but 
I'll go if you say so.” 

* You can’t earn ten dollars any easier than by taking 
me round, can you?” was the sharp retort. 

**Gunner’s Point it is, then.” 

Aguin Mr. Eldridge leaned forward and gazed every- 
where about him. He gazed until his eyes ached, and the 
darkness glimmered and danced before him. And the ra- 
dius of that light was so small! Often he shouted his 
son's name at the top of his voice, and then Sisson’s deep, 
rough bass bellowed across the stillvess. But fora long 
time absolutely nothing answered them. 

Then, all at once, so close to them that Mr. Eldridge 
jumped back, a voice called out: ‘‘ What in thunder you 
doin’? You goin’ to run into us? You'll bust yourselves 
if you do,” 

Sisson swore. He veered off, so that he did not hit the 
craft, save to graze against it. 

** Why in the devil don’t ye have a light out?” 

‘*So we did. Can't ye see nothin’?” 

It was a small sloop, lying with no sails, rocking gently 
on the water, A man wep hosing over her side, looking 
down at the boat. 

‘* What's up, anyway?” he asked. ‘* Why, it’s Bob Sis- 
son! Yer pawts ain't out here, be they?” 

**I ain’t after lobsters now,” answered Sisson, with a 
grin. 

Mr. Eldridge stood up and laid hold of a rope that hung 
over the sloop’s side. ‘‘ We're looking after a boat that’s 
been out since two o’clock—a man and woman— The Plover. 
We're afraid something has happened.” 

‘There couldn't nothin’ happen,” was the confident an- 
swer, ‘ ‘thout they wanted it to happen. Stillest time, ’n’ 
hottest time, 'n’—” 

‘Have you seen The Plover?” interrupted Mr. Eldridge. 

‘* Yes, I seen it.” 

Here the speaker stopped to take some tobacco from his 
pocket, bite off a piece, and return the remnant. 

** Well, where and when?” 

‘"Long ‘bout here. Time, little ‘fore sunset. ‘Ain't 
they got back yet?” 

“No. We're anxious. Haven't you seen The Plover 
since?” 

‘*No. We've ben here—can’t stir—no wind. The boat 
went by us—young feller rowin’—gal in the starn. Seem- 
ed to be a good time. There ‘ain't nothin’ happened to 
them only what they wanted to happen, you bet! ’Lopin’, 
mebby. Who be they?” 

Here the man winked in the most open and atrocious 
manner at Sisson, who grinned in response. 

“Told ye so, squire,” said Sisson. ‘* Don’t want to of- 
fend, but I told ye there couldn’t nothin’ happen.” 

‘Hold your tongue!” was the angry response. “I'll 
knock you out of the boat if you say another word.” 

** All right, squire.” 

** Who be they?” repeated the man in the sloop. 

‘It’s my son,” said Mr. Eldridge, with dignity. 

** But who's the gal?” persisted the man. 

*‘ None o’ yer damn business!” was the prompt response 
from Sisson. 

**There’s no occasion for concealment,” now said Mr. 
Eldridge, in his most dignified manner. ‘‘The lady is 
Mrs. Richard Gerald.” 

** That so?” 

The man did not know that name, but he chose not to 
acknowledge his ignorance. He knew Sisson, because he 
had been to “‘ the Banks” fishing with him. 

Mr. Eldridge let go the rope and sat down. Sisson 
looked at him and waited. Finally he asked, ‘‘ What's to 
be done now?” 

*‘Go home. Something has happened. But we'll wait 
until daylight.” 

Sisson dipped his oars. The man in the sloop leaned 
over. ‘‘ Whistle for a nor’wester!” he called out. Sisson 
nodded. The two crafts parted company. 

Again Mr. Eldridge began to look everywhere. His 
companion gazed at him pityingly. ‘‘Tell ye what ’tis, 
squire,” he said, ‘* you'll find everybody ‘ll tell you nothin’s 
happened.” 

**Hold your tongue!” There was a quivering fierceness 
in the tone. 

Once more Sisson responded, ‘* All right.” 

After that nothing more was said for a long time. SBis- 
son watched a light just visible down the coast—the Sheep 
Light-house; he could guess where he was by that; but it 
was close work after he got too near the coast to see it. 
Still, he knew the shore almost by instinct, or as one 
knows ap apparently pathless woods which ove has thread 
ed from childhood. When the boat grazed the wharf 
there was a faint light of morning beginning to send long 
gray lines over the sea. 

r. Eldridge stepped on the planks. As he did so a 
figure rose from a little distance, rose rather stiffly, and 
joined him. 

“Is it you, Gerald?” again asked his brother-in-law. 

‘Yes. Any news?” 

The two men met and looked at each other in the gray 
light. 

‘Have you been here all this time?” 

‘*Yes. Any news?” 

‘Nothing; only—” 

“I knew nothing could have happened,” interrupted 
Mr. Gerald, coldly. 

“Only,” went on the other, mechanically, ‘‘we ran 
afoul of a sloop. A man on her had seen them.” 

** When?” 

*‘Oh, before sunset. He said—” Then Mr. Eldridge 
paused and drew his hand over his face. 

* What?” 

‘Curiously, just what you say. Those two men told 
me nothing could have hnpenel. If there had only been 
a storm, or a tempest, or something!” 

‘*A water-spout, for instance, to swallow them,” re- 
marked Mr. Gerald, in the same cold, still way. But 
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though he spoke calmly, there was a terrible, an indescrib- 
able bitterness in his voice. He walked on, swinging his 
cane, not leaning on it. But his companion seemed 
bowed. 

‘I cannot believe it!” Mr. Eldridge made this excla- 
mation after they had gone a few rods. He paused and 
seized Gerald's arm. ‘ Why do we always believe the 
worst of people?” 

** Because experience justifies that belief,” was the 
prompt reply, 

‘**No! no! How can you say so? I'm not going to give 
up yet. . The world isn’t worth living in if it’s as as 
you believe.” 

Mr. Gerald glanced at his brother-in-law with something 
like contempt. He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ You talk 
like a child, Eldridge,” he said. ‘* I’ve been a fool for the 
last time. I did believe in Judith—I had to believe in’ 
her. She was absolutely the first woman I ever knew 
who did not tell any kind of falsehoods. Perhaps she 
thought she was living a lie staying with me. Bah! I'm 
sick of the whole thing! To be a fool at my age!” 

The two men went on quickly. A red color came along 
the east, and tinged the ocean and land. The sky was 
dappled over with ** mackerel-scale” clouds. There was 
not a breath of wind. The sultriness was so great that 
even the sparrows had a languid appearance. 

When Eldridge and his companion came in sight of the 
house Mrs. Eldridge hurried down from the piazza. She 
had on the gown she had worn the night before. 

‘**T can’t have that woman speak to me!” muttered Mr. 
Gerald. He turned and walked round the house to a side 
door. He went up to his own room and sat down by the 
window, looking steadily out. He watched closely the 
coming of the new day. His mind noted every phenome- 
non. Sometimes he pressed his hand on his face. 

Finally, when the sun had come up and broken through 
the clouds, he rose and went to a desk that stood at the 
other end of the room. He opened? it. Within it lay a 
sheet of note-paper partly written over. The man hes- 
itated, stiffened himself, then carefully adjusted his eye- 
glasses. He was sure the note was to him. But no; it 
was addressed to a friend in London, and Mr. Gerald 
scrupulously refrained from reading a word beyond the 
salutation. He was not a man to read his wife’s corre- 
spondence. He compelled himself to glance about him. 
There was a shawl lying upon a chair; there was a book 
turned down on the table at the place where she had been 
reading. He took up the book and read a few lines where 
it was open. It was The Mill on the Floss, and the page 
was where Maggie and Stephen Guest were out in the 
boat which carried them so far. Mr. Gerald’s face became 
yet more ghastly. There was a lividness upon it that was 
frightful to see. 

**Can she go after reading that?” he said, aloud. 

He moved abruptly away. He went again to the desk; 
he had not yet found what he sought. From one of the 
drawers hg took a photograph. It was a portrait of his 
wife, taken a year ago in Vienna. This was what he 
wanted to find. 

He placed the picture upright against a volume and 
then sat down in front of it, leaning his arms on the table 
The beautiful and faithful eyes looked full into his. It 
was the face of an enthusiastic woman, of one whose na- 
ture was full of warmth and intensity. At first one might 
think only thus of her; then the other characteristics be- 
came more and more visible; there was firmness as well as 
beauty in the mouth, a certain clear-cut decisiveness to the 
chin. 

“Curious that I should wait until my youth was over 
before I became a blind idiot—blind idiot! Why should 
I blame her in the least? I knew she loved him. And 
she cun love.” 

With a quick movement the man turned the picture face 
down upon the table. 

** How long had she been planning this? And all the 
time her eyes kept that look of utter truth.” 

He rose, and again went to the desk. This time he 
opened a compartment and took carefully into bis hand 
a small revolver, which sent out a blinding ray of light 
from its polished surface as the sunshine struck it. He 
smiled at this little toy, and passed his fingers caressingly 
over it. 

** What a melodramatic end I could make!” he thought. 

He seemed to hesitate. Then he replaced the weapon 
with a calm hand. He walked to the window and looked 
out. He was thinking that there were few human beings 
who had not, some time or other in their lives, had mo 
ments when they could contemplate a pistol in that same 
longing way. 

There was a sound of horse’s feet galloping along the 
road. The sound came nearer; it was evidently in the 
drive. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


‘GIRLS’ SUMMER FROCKS. 
See illustrations on page 864. 


JOR a child of two years is the daintiest of frocks of 
fine organdie trimmed with Irish point. The entire 
frock is of insertions of the lace, while the puff which 
forms the sleeves is the same. The fulness hangs from a 
shoulder-band, and bows of white satin ribbon are tied in 
with a large ruffle of lace, which falls over the sleeves. 
There is a silk slip to be worn underneath, which is edged 
with a three-inch pinked ruffle. 

A frock that resembles the Kate Greenaway styles is to 
wear with a guimpe, but hangs full from a band around 
the shoulders. It is made of hair-striped pink dimity, 
and is trimmed with bands of open-work insertion. 

For a girl of seven is a frock of pink lawn with black 
dots,also made to wear with a guimpe. The pointed sleeve- 
caps are of the same materia! as the frock, but are gather- 
ed full on the shoulders, and edged with Valenciennes lace. 

A wool frock for a girl of nine years, made of fancy 
silk and wool goods in grayish fawn-color, has a circular 
skirt measuring two yards and three-quarters around the 
hem. It is slightly gathered all around, and at the back is 
full for four inches, and is lined throughout with cambric. 
This frock is trimmed with a slashed cape collar of green 
corded silk, on which are tiny pearl buttons. 

A pink silk gingham is made up in an elaborate style, to 
be worn with a guimpe waist of nainsook, gathered at neck 
and belt. The skirt is plain, and the waist cut like a bo- 
lero jacket, the fronts tied with ribbon. Three capes of 
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the pink gingham trimmed with embroidered edging turn 
back over the sleeves. 

A figured dimity for a large girl is made up with Ham- 
burg insertion and Dresden ribbon. ‘The gored skirt is 
gathered all around, measures four yards in width, and 
has no trimming but a deep hem. ‘There are four small 
gores on either side of the front breadth. The front of 
the waist has three clusters of tucks, three tucks in each 
cluster, divided by Hamburg edging, and is gathered in 
at the waist and on the shoulders. ‘The collar is of em- 
broidery to match that on the bands across the shoulders, 
and is turned over the neck-band in frill fashion, 

‘The fancy checks in wool are muci used for girls’ frocks, 
and a pretty model in tan and white check is made with 
full blouse front laid in box-pleats; six brown buttons trim 
the pleat on either side of the waist, while on the middle 
pleat is a band of white silk edged with narrow butter- 
colored lace. The collar is also of white silk trimmed 
with the lace. A cording of brown velvet finishes the in- 
side seam and wrist of the sleeves, which have an addition- 
al trimming of three buttons to match those on the waist. 

Frocks to be worn with guimpes are still in fashion 
this season for girls up to the age of twelve. A dainty 
little frock of pink and white striped gingham made in 
this style is trimmed with narrow Hamburg edging. The 
waist is cut to hang over the belt in blouse effect, is un- 
lined, and is trimmed with the embroidery, while the skirt 
is quite plain. The sleeves are trimmed also with the em- 
broidery, as are the capes over the shoulders; there is no 
lining in the sleeves, which have narrow tapes inside to 
hold out the puffs. 

W hite pearl buttons are used with charming effect on the 
white vest which is put into a smart litle frock of scarlet 
piqué with a tiny white dot. ‘The broad turned-back col- 
lar is of white to match the vest. ‘The sleeves of this frock 
are in gigot shape, the fulness drawn into two seams at 
the elbow. White pearl buttons are put on the outside 
seams at the wrist. 

A useful little reefer to wear with gingham and other 
frocks is of navy-blue serge, with vest, collar, and cuffs 
of pale blue duck. 

These sketches, which are furnished by the courtesy of 
Messrs. Aitken & Co., and Edward A. Morrison, atford 
dainty and useful models for girls of all ages, adapted to 
their simple cotton gowns as well as to their more elabo- 
rate best frocks. 


NEW PARIS COSTUMES. 
A VERY complete costume with Capuchin cape, illus- 
trated on page 360, is of heliotrope cloth with a satin 
finish, ‘The waist, laid in pleats at the back, is opened in 
jacket effect in front over a vest of soft violet velvet. 
The jacket fronts are trimmed with cut-steel buttons. 
Panels of the violet velvet are let into the skirt at the 
back and front, and the belt and collar are of folds of the 
velvet. The cape is really the distinctive feature of the 
costume, cut as it is with a Capuchin hood, below which 
falls a pleating of the cloth. The turned-over border of 
the hood is of the violet velvet embroidered with steel 
beads. The lining of the hood and the back of the high 
Medicis collar are of satin the same color as the velvet. 
Directly at the back of the collar is a big satin bow, while 

at the throat is a cravat of mousseline de soie. 

The hat is of straw with soft crown of changeable taffeta 
silk, lilac and red. Bows of black velvet and soft rosettes 
of cream lace are the trimming for the front and sides of 
the hat, while at the back are bunches of lilacs and green 
leaves. 

An extremely pretty brocaded silk is made with a waist 
trimmed with an empiécement of net, embroidered with 
beads and spangles of different colors. The waist below 
the empiécement and in the back is completely covered 
with accordion-pleated mousseline de soie, which is drawn 
down into a plain satin belt. The front of the waist has 
also a soft trimming of a ruffle of the mousseline de soie, 
which is put below the empiécement, and then falls grace- 
fully down in jabot effect to the waist. The sleeves are 
large at the top, and fall gracefully downward towards 
the elbow. From the elbow to the hand they fit tightly. 
The skirt is cut circular fashion, with deep gores. 

A most charming walking costume shown on page 365 
is of myrtle-green etamine, The skirt is trimmed around 
the bottom with five narrow foics of bias satin. The waist 
is cut into ashort full coat, with broad revers, pockets, and 
vest of taffeta the color of a pigeon’s breast, ornamented 
with fine embroidery in a Louis XV. design. The front 
of the ves: is softened by a full soft piece of Pompadour 
mousseline de soie. The belt and the cravat, which is tied 
in wing bows, are of the taffeta silk. 


WHAT GIRLS ARE DOING. 


RESS-MAKING! Yes, indeed, all the young girls’ 

heads nowadays are full of dress-making. What to 
buy, what to choose from the dazzling supply of sum- 
mer fabrics, is an all-monopolizing question at this sea- 
son. Some young women, however, have shown sense 
and cleverness enough to take time by the forelock and 
prepare themselves for the great desire all girls have in 
the spring to wear fresh gowns. They have had, and are 
still having, dress-making classes, and even as far back as 
February they began to select and make up their summer 
dresses. 

One of these classes, which meets once a week, is com- 
posed of from ten to fifteen members, who pay five dol- 
lars apiece for a course of ten lessons. A good dress- 
maker teaches them all the difficulties of cutting, fitting, 
hanging a skirt,and trimming a bodice, so that before 
the ist of June these enterprising girls will have their 
wardrobes in complete order. 

It is unnecessary to say that the gowns they make are 
generally of wash materials, or challis, etc., and a great 
many shirt-waists have been quickly and neatly despatched. 
Another sort of dress-making class is composed of girls 
who have already graduated, as it were, from being taught, 
and who can make for themselves. They bring patterns, 
and the promoter of the class (which rarely contains more 
than four or six members) takes the superintendence in 
her own hands. Each girl brings the material for her 
own gown; the patterns are laid out, and it is astonishing 
how even the most indifferent become interested in put- 


ting together the different parts of what “ will be such 
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a lovely gown.” After spending the morning hours in 
sewing they lunch together. The cotton goods and sum- 
mer materials are inexpensive, and yet very dainty and 
pretty. 

It seems rather incongruous to tell of parties made up 
to go skating just vow. But such is the fashion, A 
large and handsome ice skativg-rink has lately been 
opened by the St. Nicholas Club, which originally used 
to skate on an open space in the upper part of the city, 
that in winter was flooded for the members. It is quite 
the thing to go and practise there in the morning, and 
if you are a lucky girl you are asked to join purties, 
which are constantly being made up to dive together first, 
and spend the evening in skating at the St. Nicholas Rink. 
Such a one was given last week, and the party were 
driven there and back in stages hired for the purpose. 
All the girls have taken to wearing short skirts tur these 
skating parties, and mauy of them wear their bicycle 
costumes. They make up parties to go in the afternoon 
as well—in fact, it is quite the craze. Members of the 
St. Nicholas Club have reserved Monday for their club 
day. General admission for every day except that day, 
for the public, is fifty cents in the morning and seventy- 
five cents in the afternoon. Of course the ice is artificial, 
and the idea comes from our French and English cousins. 
Across the water no end of smart entertainmeuts are given 
at the skating-rinks, and several New York girls took les- 
sons in Paris last summer, so as to know how to “‘take 
the outer edge” when they skated at home. On dit that 
a capital Parisian professor has been imported to teach 
here; but it does seem as if the country was the place to 
learn, if you only have the chance. Hockey matches are 
a great attraction, and some clever games are being played 
between the St. Nicholas and other teams. 

Young people must be amused, and now that dancing 
can no longer be indulged in, they must do something—in- 
vent some way of meeting and amusing themselves. As 
a young French girl once said, in trying to make herself 
understood in English, ‘1 would study better if 1 only 
could distract myself sometimes.” So some young people 
have a club they call the ** Amusement Club,” which has 
so far been very successful. They meet every two weeks, 
at the houses of the different members; there are no sub- 
scriptions asked, and the form of amusement is left to the 
discretion of the member at whose house the club meets. 
For instance, one week there will be a euchre party, an- 
other they will all go to the theatre or circus, and again a 
concert or vaudeville performance will be given for their 
amusement, Amateur theatricals are also a favorite way of 
passing the evening, and give the members a chance to 
show what they can do in that line. 

Circus parties are much in vogue just now, and a young 
chaperon the other evening had a hard time trying w 
manage thirty young men and girls whom she had asked 
to go to see Barnum and Bailey’s show with her. Al- 
though tickets were secured beforehand for reserved seats, 
the crowd was so great it was hard work to keep all the 
party together. But the show was good, and the supper 
afterwards was good too. As April is nearly over, and, ac- 
cording to an old tradition, oysters are not fit to be eaten 
except in the months with an r in them, they were 
chosen by the hostess as the most appropriate dish to offer 
her guests for supper. They therefore adjourned to a 
resturant where fried, broiled, stewed, and roasted oys- 
ters are a specialty. With circus first and oysters to end 
up with, all were happy, and the evening was a great 
success. 





PANSWERS-TO "2 
CORRESP 


Rose Manix.—Hats or bonnets are vow worn by maid of honor and 
bridemaids. White or yellow would be pretty and becoming to all. 
Satin is at present the fashionable material for a wedding dress, but 
corded silk is by no means out of date. Mousseline de sole over silk 
would be very handsome for the bridemaids’ and maid of honor's 
dresses, but if you prefer your maid of honor to wear white muslin and 
yellow ribbons that would be'quite correct, as she is so young. Your 
other questions are answered separately. 

8. 8. S.—Percaline is a good lining for a gros grain silk. A band of 
hair-cloth around the bottom of the skirt and a steel tape through the 
binding of the front and side breadths will be all the stiffening needed. 
It is a good plan to line the sleeves with taffeta silk, as the taffeta is 
stiff in itself, and does not lose its stiffness, as do the cheaper ma- 
terials. 

Grack Manion.—Make your plain bottle-green silk waist with a full 
front of embroidered batiste. Have revers turned back to show the 
embroidery, and cross the fronts in surplice folds at the belt. There 
are a number of new sleeve patterns, but for your silk you would better 
have a drooping puff to the elbow, and from there to the wrist a tight- 
fitting sleeve with deep cuff of the same embroidery as the vest. 

Cc. R. H.—Feather boas are stil! in fashion, and will continue so for 
some time to come. The very newest things are ruches of chiffon 
and mousseline de soie, but it is a question whether these ruches take 
the place of the boas, It is never possible to answer in the “next 
number,” which is frequently already in type when your query arrives. 
In any case letters must take their turn. 

Sunsoriser.—Satin will be much more effective with your sample 
than plain grenadine. A vest of white embroidery and jacket fronis 
of black satin would be very smart. Ifyou are short of grenadine, put 
in sleeves of satin also. Make the skirt six yards wide and have seven 
gores. Use the light green silk for lining the organdie. See the article 
on wash dresses in Bazan Ny. 15. 

Rena.—To make a pretty dress of material like sample, have a skirt 
with seven gores, and make it without any trimming. Make the body 
of the waist of open-work batiste embroidery, with belt and collar of 
fancy ribbon, blue and white. 

L. x R.—A white muslin, organdie, or dotted Swiss will make a pretty 
graduating dress. Have the skirt cut very fall, but gored over the 
hips, and all the fulness in a narrow space at the back. A full baby- 
waist, with bishop sleeves, and belt and collar of ribbon. You will find 
descriptions of wash dresses in Bazar No. 15 that will be suitable for 
this dress. White gloves, undressed kid, and white ties, not slippers, 
will make the toilette much more complete. 

A. B.—It is not at present customary for merely casual friends or 
distant relatives to send a married couple presents on their wedding 
anniversaries, even if an entertainment is given by them to celebrate 
one of these days. Near relatives and intimate friends are, however, 
apt to send flowers or some funny or pretty little token appropriate to 
the anniversary. The thirtieth anniversary of a wedding is supposed 
to be observed in pearl, but something in silver would be the most ap- 
propriate gift to send at such a time. 

B. C. 8.—The correct form to use in addressing a business firm is: 


Messrs Smith & Colby, 
GenTLEMEN,— 





Inpienant Meta.—The only presents considered appropriate for a 
bachelor to give a lady are candy, flowers, or inexpensive books, 
unless he is engaged to her or is much older and an intimate friend of 
her family. Probably the gift you mention was sent by a gentleman 
who was Toncsant of the custom in such matters. 

Custom.—Finger-bowls are not customarily used with a course of 
sherbet or ice, but if used with such a course the bow! should not be 
removed from the plate on which it rests, as the sherbet plate is the 
proper one to use to place the cake on which is passed with this dessert. 
At the fruit course the finger-bowls are placed at the table on plates 
with a doily, and the finger-bowl and dolly then removed from the 
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plate, which is used for the fruit, bonbons, etc. This is an established 
custom of long standing, and will probably continue in the future. 

Manion.—An answer to a Class ay | invitation should be sent at 
once, and no further acknowledgment is necessary later, whether it is 
accepted or declined. It would be most improper for one or any num- 
ber of young unmarried ladies to call on a college stadent in his college 
rooms unless chuperoned by an older matron, a relative of the young 
man's being the best pereon to officiate in the capacity. Coffee is 
hardly ever served by itself to callers in the afternoon or evening; tea 
and chocolate are the beverages that a hostess usually offers to her 
guests at such times, she either serving them herself from a small tea 
table in the drawing-room, or having a maid bring them in on a tray 
with a plate of sandwiches or cake. Tex is served in regular teacups, 
the chucolate in chocolate or after-dinner coffee-cups, with a dessert- 
spoouful of whipped cream on top; the guests help themeelves to the 
sugar, cream, and cake, 

i M.—Wedding announcement cards for an orphan who lives with 
an unmarried sister aud brother may be worded in either of the fol- 
lowing forms: 

Miss Potter and Mr. John Potter 
announce the marriage of their sister 
Mary Lincoln 
to 
Mr. James Smith 
on Tuesday, May fifth, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-six, 
{Or} 

Married 


on 
Tuesday, May fifth, eighteen hundred and ninety six, 
Mary Lincoln Potter 
to 
Mr. James Smith, 


The bride’s ‘At Home” day card should be enclosed with the an- 
nouncement cards, and read : 


Mrs. James Smith 
At Home 
Friday, May twenty-second, 
from four until six. 
(Address. } ° 


A bride should, if possible, return all her wedding calls within a month 
after they are made, leaving one of her own cards for every lady she 
calls on, and ove of her husband’s cards fur every lady and an extra 
one for every married lady's husband. 

Stan.—W hen entering a theatre, restaurant, or any other such public 
place, a gentleman precedes the lady whom he escorts, the reason in 
this case being that he makes a clear passage for her through whatever 
crowd there may be; but in entering a church the lady precedes the 
gentleman. 

M. ©. B.—An invitation to a large afternoon or evening reception 
demands an after-call, even if cards were left or sent at the time of the 
entertainment.. A small informal “ At Home ” or “day” does not de- 
mand such a call, although if unable to be present a call should be 
made on the hosters as soon as — by tbe person invited. 

D. P.—It would be impossible for us to advise you satisfactorily 
where to pass your summer outing. The Berkshires, the Catskills, the 
Adirondacks, the Penusylvania mountains, all contain many delightiul 
places, with pleasaut people. Send for the guide-books of the various 
railroads, which will give you maps, lists of places, hotels, etc. ; then 
consult with your friends and write to likely places for particulars, 
Iv this way you can narrow down to a choice. 

Aw Ovpv Suusogiver.--You should certainly make a call on the 
hostess who entertained you before you went into mourning, unless 
you bave already sent her a mourning-card instead of making the 
after-call. It would not be proper to send a card now that you are out 
of mourning in place of such a call, whatever the circumstances may be. 

. D. 8.—A lady who is leaving the place where she has been spend- 
ing several mouths intending to stay away permanently should send 
P. P. C, cards to all her calling acquaintances. 

P.—Some kind of leap-year party is the most popular entertainment 
at the present time, such as a leap-ycar dance, marquerade, etc. Card 
parties are also much in vogue, and “*At Homes” and “days” are 
always a fashionable way for a hostess to show hospitality. An “ At 
Home” means usually a large reception, a “tea” is an indefinite term 
used to denote both large and small affairs, and at both of these func- 
tions a guest should leave a card, or rend one if unable to be present. 
A large “ At Home” demands au after-call; a smali tea or day demands, 
on the other hand, a return call from the hostess on the caller; but if 
uvable to attend, the person invited should call on the hostess a8 soon 
as possible afterwards, although sending a card at the time. Any 
pretty little piece of embroidery or brocade or fancy silk is suitable to 
use under a lamp or heavy ornament on a polished table, but it is not 
fashionable nor in good taste to use many of these mats scattered about. 

An OLp Sunsouiser. —The outside envelope of a wedding invitation 

should be addressed to the heads of the family only, as to * Mr. aud 
Mrs. Joh» Brown,” although this envelope may contain several invita- 
tions in envelopes seit to the other members of the household. It is 
not considered good. form to send one wedding invitation addressed to 
“Mr. and Mre. John Brown and family.” Invitations in separate in- 
side envelopes should be addressed tu the sons and daughters, as one 
to the “ Misses Brown” and another to the ** Messrs. Brown,” for in- 
stance, and these inside envelopes are enclosed together with the ove 
to the heads of the family in a large outside envelope addressed to the 
parente, 
: E. H, R.—It would be better to have for your entertainment a buffet 
Juocheon rather than a regular sit-down repast, as in your present 
quarters it will be much easier to serve and arrange, and such a func- 
tion is at present much in vogue. Have one large table in the parlor 
spread and prettily decorated with flowers, bonbons, etc., and piles of 
plates, and the necessary forks, spoons, knives, etc., for the different 
courses on a side table. The guesis may be seated informally but 
comfortably about the room while they partake of the fare, which is 
served in courses from the large table by maids or waiters, ‘There may 
be also in the room one or two smaller tables, over which some of your 
Indy friends may preside, one serving coffee, and another chocolate or 
bouillon, The menu may be as follows: Bouillon (which comes in 
cans already seasoned, and can be heated over an alcohol-lamp on the 
table); lobster Newburg with thin brown-bread sandwiches; pité= 
(the shells may be bought at a caterer’s ready for filling) filled with 
creamed mushrooms and sweetbreads; chops with green pease and 
fried potatoes, and chocolate with whipped cream and long buttered 
rolls; salad of Jettuce and whole tomatoes dressed with mayonnaise, 
and with this cold deviled meat or game and cheese straws; ices or 
méringues and cake, and, last of all, boubons and black coffee. Such a 
luncheon may be easily prepared over your gas-stove. 

estTERN.—Have the flower decorations for the luncheon suggestive 
of: spring—tulips, jonquils, etc.—and the bonbons and other decora- 
tions matching them in color, A seasonable menu would be: clams 
on the half-shell; consommé; soft-shell crabs with dressed cucam- 
bers; omelette soufflé with caramel and rum sauce; broiled spring 
chicken with = and potatoes fried in balls, with which course would 
go chocolate in small cups with whipped cream; salad of lettuce aud 
whole tomatoes dressed with mayonnaise, ice-cream with a few straw- 
berries, and cake, bonbons, etc. Coffee in after-dinner coffee-cups may 
be served with equal propriety with the last course of bonbons at the 
table, or by itself in the parlor after the guests have left the dining- 
room; with it should be passed cream and sugar and créme de monthe 
in small cordial-glasees filled with crushed ice. Roman punch may be 
served between the chicken and salad, and is still fashionable so served 
as one of the courses at a luncheon or dinner. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 

THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By Aunie T. Springsteed. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 
75 centa. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. . 

THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbee, 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA, By Mrs. John 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. Hen- 
dereon. Illustrated. 12mo0, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 

DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. By Ella Rodman Church. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. 
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CANDID CATHERINE. 
BY VIOLA ROSEBORO. 


r == women sat together in a pretty, softly lighted 
drawing-room, and one of them, a girl, was playing a 
guitar and singing ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen.” Her voice 
was a’cellolike contralto, vibrant and heart-moving. She 
was big. and softly, darkly beautiful; no black tones, but 
brown-haired, brown-eyed, and brown-skinned. She wore 
a childlike, half-low, limp yellow gown, and the line of the 
nape of her neck as she bent her head over her instrument 
was very lovely. 
“It may be for years, and it may be forever, 
Then why art thou silent, thon voice of my heart ? 
Then why art thon silent, Kathleen Mavourneen 7?” 


The throbbing voice rang on to the end of the heart- 
breaking melody; and then tbe girl, shifting the guitar, 
lifted her head, and with a simplicity all her own—her 
voice was still delightful—‘‘I keep tasting those onions 
in the salad,” quoth she. 

‘*Oh, Catherine!” moaned one of the ladies, a faded lit- 
tle blonde of forty; and the other, who was gray and thin 
and clever-eyed, kuitted on at her silk mitten, and smiled 
like a contented $pectator ata play. ‘‘ Ob, Catherine!” re- 
peated Mrs. Savary; ‘‘after that lovely song; you seem to 
have no soul.” 

Catherine turned her beautiful cowlike eyes upon her 
wonderingly. ‘‘One of my strings got very flat,” said 
she; ‘I'm glad you didn't mind. People that have soul 
never seem to haye much ear.” 

Both women in their different ways scanned her, as if 
to see how much intentional impertinence there was in this; 
but there was no intention in it at all. Catherine had 
noted the fact as she found it, and now she was tuning her 
guitar afresh. 

A man-servant came in with a letter for Mrs. Savary, 
and she read it, while Catherine softly strummed. 

“Why, Mary Minturn—Ellen’s daughter, sister—your 
schoolmate, Catherine—is going to be married to Squire 
Bruce's son—that is, they’re engaged.” 

Catherine had stopped strumming. 

** Very suitable match,” said “ sister”—Mrs. Cartwright. 

‘** It seems as if every one could get married but me,”— 
this with unalloyed melancholy from Catherine. 

‘Great heavens, Catherine!”—Mrs. Savary fairly jumped 
in her chair—‘‘ how can you say such unmaidenly things?” 

Catherine looked at her like a frightened child, then 
drew forth her handkerchief and began wiping away large, 
limpid tears 

*‘Come,come, Catherine,” said Mrs. Cartwright; ‘‘there’s 
no need of such despair at your age.” 

“I’m n-not crying to get married,” said Catherine; 
**but Aunt Fanny’s cross, and I didn’t mean—” 

** Sister, she’s had chances to get married; she had a 
very good offer not three months ago, and she wouldn’t 
even think about it.” 

**I didn’t like him,” wailed Catherine. 

‘** And then to say such shocking things! For a girl to 
talk that way about marrying, it makes my blood run 
cold. I tried to reason with her about Mr. Langdon, but 
she just kept up that ‘I don't like bim.’” 

‘* Well, Fanny, do you believe in marriage without 
love?” 

‘Sister Sue, how can you say such a thing to me? 
You know I shudder at the thought; but she did like 
him.” 

‘*Not enough—not that way.” Catherine tried to ex- 
tenuate her fault. 

** Well, my dear child, I don’t want to be impatient 
with you; you'll learn to look at these things more rea- 
sonably as you get older. I’m very fond of you, Cath- 
erine; I'm not cross. but I do want you to learn to have 
a little more womanly delicacy.” 

‘*I never know I'm saying the wrong thing. I don’t 
think I'll ever learn not to,” Catherine said, sadly, while 
she put the guitar in its case. ‘Mary makes four girls 
out of my class that are married or engaged—that’s what 
1 meant. And they've all got homes. I’ve got a good 
home too, of course, but I mean they have fathers and 
mothers and things, and you'd think I was the one that—” 
Catherine hesitated, and looked timidly at Mrs. Savary. 

‘*That the Lord ought to send a husband—is that it, 
Catherine?” 

Catherine smiled and nodded; the smile was broad and 
sweet, and showed all her little teeth (her teeth were the 
oply small things about her), There should be another 
name for that smile, but the English language is too poor 
to cope with even such a detail; it was a kind, divinely 
lovable aria. 

“You ought to g practise for a while, dear child,” 
said Mrs. Savary, and Catherine betook herself to a piano 
in another room. 

‘' Sister, why do you encourage her in such queer, odious 
ways of talking? I'm sure I don't think we ever will get 
a husband for her. You call her handsome, but she’s so 
big, and she’s all the same color, and it’s so unfeminine to 
be so blunt. I don’t think she’s the style to.be popular 
with gentlemen at all. I almost wish she'd take to some 
of these new ways and want a career or something, and 
hate men. It’s so dignified, anyway, for a girl not to 
want to get married.” 

“ Well, she wouldn't marry Langdon. 

‘‘No; she was perfectly stubborn about it. It would 
have been a very good match. I think she’s a little lack- 
ing sometimes.” 

“She wouldn't be singular among us if she were, but 
all she lacks are the “eo! self-modelling duplicities.” 

Mrs. Savary couldn't follow this, and only goggled, 
keeping up a slightly injured expression as a good thing 
to play when in doubt. Mrs. Cartwright went on: 

‘*She’s singular, if you like, but I wish you wouldn't 
harry her so much, Fanny. You would take her on your 
hands—” 

‘*My own husband's niece!” 

* Yes, your own husband's niece. But if you weren't 
going to make her happy—” 

“Happy, sister ? hope she’s bappy; but I hope to 
make a noble, refined, womanly woman of her. I took 
her to try to bring out the gentler, finer sides of ber nature 
—to be a soul-gardener, as Bishop Bayley said so beauti- 
fully that day.” 

‘* Oh, that’s the cat in the bag, is it?” 

**I don’t know what you mean—” 

‘Well, | never kuow what you mean, Fanny, so let 
it go.” 
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**TI'm afraid she has very little affection in her nature. 
I've tried so—” 

‘*Didn't you tell me you'd asked George Bruce to din- 
ner?” 

‘* Yes, for this day week.” 

Mrs. Savary and Mrs. Cartwright were half- sisters, 
Southerners, who, singular to say, had both money and 
unimpeachable social standing at home. Mrs. Savaryspos- 
sessed the larger fortune, and now, after prolonged wan- 
derings since the death of her husband, she bad just set 
up an establishment in New York. Mrs. Cartwright—she 
too was a widow—had come North to spend the winter 
with her, Of Catherine qos have already learned nearly 
all that it is necessary to know. She was an orphan with 
a small income, and had spent most of her life in a convent 
school. It tells something about the girl to say that this 
training had left little trace upon her. Catherine was 
simply herself. 

George Bruce was the son of a family that the sisters 
had known all their lives,.a brother of the gentleman 
whose betrothal to Mary Minturn had given Catherine 

yain. George was living in New York and practisin 
aw; his Scotch-Irish blood, his Southern breeding, po 
his personal bent all combined to make it a matter of 
course that he practise law. 

When he came to dinner his hostess’s questions only 
succeeded in revealing bis inhuman indifference to and 
ignorance about his brother's marital prospects; but pres- 
ently, when she fell back, baffled, he fell to entertaining 
himself with gusto enough about the peculiarities of life 
in New York. 

The true Southerner always treats his native county- 
town as the standard, and New York, London, and Paris 
as variations. He was a bull-headed young man, with gray 
eyes that gave glances like sword-thrusts, good-looking in 
his way. His accent was like a negro’s, and his manners 
curiously compounded, provincial good-breeding and the 
toughness born of hard knocks and temperament making 
the chief factors; and underneath all there still survived 
something of the real unconscious assured aristocrat, just 
as you would find him in a South Sea island chief or any 
other feudal authority. 

** What do they expect yon to do if a man insults you? 
That's what I’ve been trying to find out,” he was saying, 
his hard tones and his brain-quickened look combining 
humor and sincerity. “If you can’t hit him, or shoot 
him, or swallow it—what you going todo? The Yankees 
lack logic, it seems to me. ere's their creed? I want 
to behave myself according to their ideas. I haven't any 
prejudices, but if I can’t knock a man down,what do they 
want me to do?” 

“Oh, knock him down!” 

This simple and ne request came from the door- 
way, and there st Jatherine in her yellow gown, smil- 
ing like a child at a fairy-story. 

‘** Hullo!” exclaimted Bruce to himself. 

** Catherine!” from Mrs. Savary, swooningly. 

“1 beg pardon!” said Oatherine, unembarrassed, but 
apologetic; ‘* but it sounded so nice I forgot.” 

An introduction was accomplished amid some confu- 
sion, Mrs, Savary gabbling incoherently. Catherine said 
to Bruce, 

‘* You're like D’Artagnan.” 

‘‘D’Artagnan? Oh yes! Well, not in my problem; he 
never had any hesitation in falling on the enemy, and al- 
ways drove his sword through him, if I remember—” 

‘Oh, how frightful! You make me faint,” said Mrs. 
Savary, coquettishly, while Catherine listened for more, 
teeth all showing again. 

Bruce seemed quite unimpressed 4! any flattering ele- 
ment in Catherine's attitude; he took her in with his keen 
impersonal glance, and his eyes gleamed with flashes of 
amusement, but the amusement was as impersonal as the 
observation—he was most often amused with ideas, gen- 
erally hisown. Mrs. Savary’s sally he met perfunctorily, 
according to his notion of duty. 

‘*Pardon me, Miss Fanny; we rough men are always 
forgetting the delicacy of womanly nerves.” 

**T like to hear about fighting so,” said the disappointed 
Catherine. 

“Catherine! I don’t think she realizes anything about 
it, Mr. Bruce. Catherine’s really very tender-hearted; she 
has womanly feelings, but she hasn’t any imagination. I 
want to show you my little conservatory before dinner; 
it’s only a little box, but it keeps my soul young to have 
some flowers growing about me.” 

**Unless your soul differs much from your face, Miss 
Fanny, the flowers perform a work of supererogation,” 
and Bruce got wearily to his feet. 

** Won't you come?” said the lady to the other two; but 
they declined, Catherine with a strange new pouting gloom 
on her face. 

The cloud lay there throughout dinner. She was silent, 
except when she was addressed, and that was seldom. 
Bruce tried occasionally to include her in the conversa- 
tion, and when he had paid some compliments to the 
household collectively be plainly felt that he had done his 
part as a man and a gentleman. When Catherine left the 
drawing-room, early, he looked after her, and said, care- 
lessly, to Mrs. Cartwright (he said everything to Mrs. Cart- 
wright, aos when he remembered duty), ‘‘ Mighty 
handsome girl.” 

** Yes, she is; I like her, too.” 

** Doesn't say much, but she’s good to look at.” 

And as he said this, Mrs. Savary was saying: ‘‘ Ob, sis- 
ter—like her! I’m sure FF love poor Catherine. We 
both love her dearly. ese immense big girls are al- 
ways awkward, but I don’t think Catherine’s as bad as 
most, and I’m sure we can give her the polish she needs, 
with time and patience, Geor—Mr. Bruce.” 

‘* She’s lucky to be the object of such a polishing pro- 
cess, Miss wine f it would make a diamond of—of me; I 
believe it would if you'd only try it. It’s my luck, my 
misfortune, that I've got to take a five-o’clock train for 
Boston to-morrow, so I’ve got to tear myself away early.” 

The tearing process accomplished, the house saw no- 
thing more of Bruce for ten days; then he came to pay 
his dioner call. Mrs. Savary had in the mean time been 
summoned South on business, and was to be away a 
month. 

** Sorry not to see her,” said Bruce. ‘‘ Now let’s have 
a good talk, Miss Sue. I haven't heard three sentences 
from you, and I remember how I used to love to hear you 
lay things out when I was a kid. Didn’t know, did you, 
that I was listening when I used to sit around the fire 
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cleaning my gun, and you were visiting with the grown- 
ups? Looks all kinder like ase | now. I’ve been so 
homesick sometimes I could have cried in the streets for 
the smell of a piece of lightwood. All the same I was 
hell-bent to get away, and New York’s good enough for 
me; would be if I could get some things chalked out with 
a theory—about that Jew that’s going to insult me some- 
time, for instance;” and Bruce gave his brief, loud, hearty 
laugh. 

Bo, the deck cleared of Mrs. Savary, he displayed a 
strong liking for Mrs. Cartwright’s society, and sought 
often a chance to gossip with her. Mrs. Cartwright, un- 
der these attentions, brought forth an unexpected nice 
feminine desire to please, and also a lawsuit on which 
she wished professional advice, and altogether the two 
showed how pretty and graceful the relations of an old 
woman and a young man can be. Meanwhile, for a fort- 
night during the rise and progress of this intimacy, Bruce 
saw very little of Catherine. When he met her she was 
silent and unapproachable—not that he made much effort 
to approach her. 

‘*T wonder what’s the matter with Catherine, with you; 
I wonder if that’s shyness, if she’s afraid of young men?” 
said Mrs. Cartwright, speculatively, one day. 

**She don’t make up to me much, does she?” said the 
young man, as if turning his eyes upon a new but rather 
dull field for investigation. Then, with an access of in- 
terest: ‘‘] haven’t done anything wrong, have 1? I forget 
girls like that if I don’t look out; that makes ’em mad 
sometimes.” 

‘*No; you've done all right according to your lights— 
you’ve complimented her several times. I don’t believe 
she’s shy. She wasn’t when she first saw you.” 

‘*She’s good-looking,” said Bruce, with dispassionate 
conviction. ‘‘ No, she didn’t seem shy; talked something 
about the Three Musketeers, didn’t she? I'd like to consult 
them on my problem; but they weren’t soaked all through 
with a sense of the sacredness of law--that’s where I’m in 
such a hole.” And being launched on a new phase of a 
favorite jocular-earnest theme, Catherine was forgotten. 

The next time he came Mrs. Cartwright was out, but 
was expected in. He asked for Catherine, and then fairly 
apologlued for spending his time with her, putting the 
attention on the ground that he wanted to see Mrs. Cart- 
wright very much on business. ——— conversation 
with the young lady laborious, he asked her to play for 
him. She was playing (on the piano, loud complex music 
he could make nothing of) when a scream rang through 
the house. There was a confused scurry of feet, and 
through it the sound of swift running. Bruce was in- 
stantly in the hall, and grabbing and questioning a house- 
maid. His questions went off at her like shots. Catherine 
was at hand in time to hear her answer: 

‘* A strange man, in the linen closet under the—ran up 
stairs.” 

** He’s making for the roof,” and Bruce broke after him. 

‘* He’s got a pistol; he said he'd shoot if I screamed, but 
I'd screamed before be could tell me,” wailed the abigail 
in varying tones, dropping from a warning scream after 
Bruce to mere narrative lament addressed to Catherine; 
but Catherine had flown too, first to the dining-room, where 
she picked up a big carving-knife, and then on up the 
stairs after Bruce; she saw a pistol dropped on the second 
landing; picked it up, looked, found it unloaded, dropped 
it again as she ran, and finally, in a central hall at the top 
of the house, came on a salient scene; a strange savage man 
stood with his back against a door (he had found it locked), 
a stick in his hands, laying about him with fury and skill, 
aud Bruce, darting from one side to the other, was trying 
to close with him, the duel seemed likely to be long, for 
the man was alert and powerful, and Bruce clever at miss- 
ing blows that might have felled him. He gave Catherine 
one glance in the midst of his activities, and then swore a 
curt oath under his breath; her entrance certainly was a 
disappointment for a man who was looking for the butler 
at least. 

“I’ve got a knife,” stated Catherine; it was as a state- 
ment she gave her information, though it came somewhat 
breathlessly; ‘‘can you take it?” 

‘*Come up behind me. Keep back!” 

Hostilities were suspended a second, each man eying the 
other, Bruce just out of reach, his foe not daring to move 
an inch from the wall; the knife changed hands. The 
wails of women that had been filling the house for minutes 
were now for an instant noticeable; they floated up queer 
and meaningless, like sounds from a playhouse; the 
struggle recommenced, Bruce darting, backing, the man 
laying on as before, and then the knife and the stick 
struck together and stuck; there was an instant’s pause, it 
seemed a long still stretch of time before Bruce wrenched 
the stick away and the two men fell upon each: other, and 
then the policeman came up the stairs, and law and order 
with him; everything seemed to melt into something like* 
the usual in ten seconds; the bad man went off quietly 
with the bluecoat, and Catherine saw that a stream of 
blood was trickling down Bruce’s face, and that bis hair 
was wet. 

‘“* You're hurt,” she said. 

“I reckon he got in a piece of a lick on my head.” 
Bruce put up his hand and felt about. ‘‘ Reckon you'll 
have to let me wash up somewhere.” 

** Sit down right here, and I'll fix you.” 

Bruce dropped into a chair,and Catherine brought a 
basin from a bedroom and began to wash his wound. 

“*I do feel a little queer,” said he. ‘* What a brick you 
are, anyhow!” 

‘* Maybe I'd better send for a doctor?” 

“No; it’s only a scratch; it ‘ll stop bleeding in a min- 

ute.” 
“Annie, bring me some ice,” Catherine called loudly 
down the stairs; but the ice never came. he servants 
were absorbed sucking their due of delight from the past 
excitement, canvassing the plans of the burglar, who had 
hidden in the closet, and the untowardness of the chance 
that took the butler from his post on that particular 
night. 

¢. Never mind,” said Bruce. ‘I'll be all right, and go 
down stairs pretty soon. There ain’t_many girls as plucky 
as you, I can tell you that—about this blood, too.” 

**Do I hurt you?” 

“Not at all, not at all—thank you. I didn't suppose 

ou’d be any good when I saw you come up the stairs. 
ost girls would have been worse than no good.” 

“Is Mary afraid—afraid of fighting and blood and 
things?” 
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**Mary?” 

‘Yes, Mary—I know her—that you're engaged to.” 

‘1 ain’t engaged; that’s Bill’s girl.” 

Bruce was sitting under a gas-jet; he turned his head 
and stared assertively (according to his wont) in Cather- 
ine’s face as she stood close to him, sponge in hand. 
Catherine’s face was an interesting field for observation; 
it lit up, the lips parted, the little teeth all came into 
evidence. 

‘“*Why, I thought you belonged to Mary all the time,” 
was what she happily breathed forth. 

eo blinked as he had not blinked when his scalp was 
split. 

“I don’t. I don’t want to. I don’t know her,” he 
lamely sputtered, and then he came to himself, very 
much to his very characteristic self, for he knew his mind 
in a flash, and set about getting what he wanted instant- 
ly. ‘Never mind my head,” he said, catching the hand 
with the sponge in it. ‘‘ Miss Catherine, I think you are 
the sweetest and the finest woman I ever saw, and the 
best -looking—let me belong to you! Do! I love you!” 
He had risen, and his strident voice had softened and 
dwindled marvellously on his last phrases. 

And what did that Catherine do? She pulled her hand 
away and hid her face within her arm and against the 
wall and began to cry. 

‘Oh, don’t cry, don’t, Catherine—let me call you that. 
What is it? why—” Bruce was standing close to her, 
keeping his hands to himself with obvious difficulty. 
Catherine interrupted him. 

‘* You just say that because I—because you think I’m 
—glad—you’re—not engaged.” 

‘Catherine, I say it because I love you, because I 
want—” 

” You never thought of me nor looked at me till 
now-ow. 

**What difference does it make when I came to my 
senses? Yes, I did look at you too. I thought you were 
mighty handsome first time I saw you, and said so too. 
Dear Catherine, you like me a little, don’t you?” whis- 
pering this last and just touching fleetingly the dark 
bowed head. 

‘I don’t want you to like me just because I like you.” 

‘“*T don't, I don’t, darling, you darling! I won’t, then, 
sweetheart; but Llove you. I love you just because I do.” 

‘Did you before to-night?” Catherine still stood her 
ground, with face against the wall, but her voice was now 
quite even, though very small. 

‘* Well, it come over me that I did just now.” 

**Let me go; let me—go, You just thought I was in 
love with you. I'm not, either.” 

For an instant Bruce looked sadly bewildered and cast 
down, and then his brain took the helm again, as it were, 
and his face, that had grown so strangely soft and radiant, 
settled again into a more usual mould. 

‘* Look here, Catherine,” said the habitual jury pleader, 
‘‘T love you, and I must have loved you the first time I 
ever saw you. I didn’t know it; didn’t size up what was 
the matter with me; but that was because I’ve not been in 
the habit of being in love; I didn't know the signs; I 
never asked a woman to marry me before. I love you, 
and I undoubtedly must have been at it some time, or 
how would I come by such a big stock on hand now? 
That’s the way I reason about it. I know it hasn’t been 
very long at most. I'm being pretty sudden, I know, but 
forgive me that, Catherine, because I'm so hard hit, and 
try and love me a little, won’t you?” 

The artful, idiotic change of base that assumed a con- 
ventional resentment of his suddenness seemed to be his 
master move, for it was with that that Catherine gave a 
little listening turn of the head that was very encouraging. 
When he stopped she turned toward him with wet eyes, 
but a smile, her smile, and then her face was lost to sight 
on bis breast. 

Things had gone very fast this evening. After they 
began to wane, and when Mrs. Cartwright came home at 
— past ten, she found a pair of betrothed lovers in the 
parlor. 

“T’'ve asked her to marry me, and she says she will.” 
This was almost Bruce’s first word, and the note of elation 
in it was like a school-boy’s. 

Mrs. Cartwright satdown. ‘‘ I’ve always despised peo- 
ple that were surprised at anything in this world,” said 
she, ‘‘ but allow me a little bewilderment. How—when 
(I'll pretend to Fanny I made the match)—but how come 
you so?” 

* Well, there was a burglar—” Bruce began, gayly, but 
haltingly. 

‘George cared all the time,” said Catherine, bravely, 
but for once shyly, standing twisting her sash ribbon. 

‘‘And you—dismiss the burglar for a while, he seems 
too delirious—what did you do? You've been curiously 


cross, I know that,” studying Catherine very astutely. 
“TI care now,” said Catherine, as simply as ever she 
And George made no more blunders. 


spoke in her life. 





ROBABLY no class of people have been more anx- 

iously watching for indications of spring than the 
golf-players. Every links is now in a bustle of prepara- 
tion for the season’s opening, which will take place at a 
few clubs this week, though not generally until about the 
Ist of May. 

The Morris County Golf Club, of Morristown, New Jer- 
sey, always the most prominent among the women’s organ- 
izations, takes on especial interest this year from the fact 
that the Women’s Championship Tournament for 1896 is 
to be held there. It was decided at a meeting of the club 
directors, held two weeks ago, that this should begin on 
Tuesday, October 6th, and last through the remainder of 
the week. It will be the second contest for the women’s 
championship of the country, and the first for the $1000 
perpetual challenge trophy presented by Robert J. Cox, 
of inburgh, Scotland. he first tournament for the 
championship was held last November on the links of the 
Meadowbrook Hunt Club, Westbury, Long Island, and 
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was won by Mrs. Charles 8. Brown, of the Shinnecock 
Hills Golf Club. 
fifty entries for the competition this year, or about four 
times as many as for the previous one, considering the 
steady increase in the popularity of golf among women. 
Play will begin at eleven o'clock on each morning of the 
tournament, and will be conducted according to the new 
rules laid down this winter by the United States Golf As- 
sociation. 

These changes in the manner of playing the women’s 
and men’s amateur championships were made after care- 
ful study of the situation and a realization of the necessity 
for a more satisfactory way of determining the merits of 
the contestants. Under the new method the first day’s 
game will be by medal-play rules. At its close, those who 
have made the best sixteen scores will be selected to play 
against each other in pairs, drawing for opponents accord- 
ing to the usual matcb-play regulations. The field will 
thus ually narrow until only two are left for the final 
round. By this plan the poorest players, who have really 
no chance, will be eliminated at the outset, their fate being 
determined by their scores for the course on the first day. 

Although the Morristown links consists of eighteen 
holes, which have recently been greatly improved, it is an- 
nounced that the women’s championship this year is to be 
played in two rounds over the short nine-hole or ‘‘ home” 
course. This has been considered advisable because it is 
feared that the longer one will prove too tiring for some 
of the players; but it seems a question as to whether the 
slightly lessened distance is important enough to offset the 
monotony of covering the same ground twice. Many of 
the stronger players would be in favor of using the eigh- 
teen-hole course, which is vastly more interesting and va- 
ried. It is ey certain that this will come in course 
of time, and it would be a good idea if that time could ar- 
rive before the tournament in October. 

At a meeting held in Morristown in December it was 
decided that the club was in a sufficiently prosperous con- 
dition to warrant its buying the grounds which it occu- 
pied. It was accordingly formed into a stock company, 
and the land was purchased at a cost of $67,000. At the 
same time the management was reorganized so that the 
chief officers in active charge are now men. The women 
who were the original founders are, however, well repre- 
sented in the governing board, and have the control of all 
the club-house arrangements. An addition to the build- 
ing, which will greatly increase its powers of accommoda- 
tion, is now in process of erection. As soon as the effects 
of the frost have entirely left the ground the members 
will begin to practise on the course, but no tournaments 
have yet been arranged. 


There is no ‘‘short course” cut to golfing fame at the 
Knollwood Country Club of Elmsford, New York. The 
women members who play there use the same long 
eighteen-hole circuit which is covered by the men. Since 
Jast year the distance around this has been increased 
until it now measures three and one-fifth miles. The 
ground is rolling, and situated in one of the prettiest parts 
of Westchester County. From the first tee, which is at 
the top of a hill near the club-house, almost the entire 
course is in sight. ‘The ground then slopes sharply down 
for nearly a hundred feet into a hollow through which 
runs a little brook. Beyond the hollow, and before the 
first green is reached, there isa road lined with trees, form- 
ing a hazard in front of the hole. The rest of the course 
is up and gown over most varied and picturesque ground. 

Mrs. P. Gibert Thebaud is the most skilful woman player 
of the club, and the Misses Bessie and Nathalie Enos, Miss 
Gillender, and Mrs. J. Borden Harriman were promising 
beginners last year. Mrs. Thebaud and Mr. E. 8S. Reynal 
are tied with two victories each for the Thebaud fort- 
nightly handicap cup, the year’s contest for which will be 
finished on May ist. It is to go to the member who has 
won it the greatest number of times, so that it now lies 
between these two. 


Of the one hundred and twenty-five members of the 
Paterson Golf Club, of New Jersey, forty-three are wo- 
men. They have a regularly organized team, of which 
Miss Scott is secretary. Governor Griggs of New Jersey 
is president of the club, and his wife is one of the most 
active members of the women’s team. The course, which 
consists of nine holes, is prettily situated near the Passaic 
River, not far from the Erie Railroad station. Perhaps 
the most characteristic of the hazards are the sand bunkers 
and sand holes, which are natural formations. Part of 
the course is up hill and rugged, with ledges of rock and 
small bits of woodland here and there. any successful 
tournaments were held last year, and several new prizes 
will be offered for this season’s competitions. 


The new Dyker Meadow Golf Club, of Brooklyn, which 
has its grounds near Fort Hamilton, will number both 
men and women among its players. The old meadows, 
with firm turf and occasional water hazards, are admirably 
adapted for golf. There are nine holes, extending on both 
sides of Seventh Avenue, from Ninety -second Street 
southward to the ocean. A pretty club-house is about to 
be built on a high point of land near the home hole. 


The Shinnecock Hills Golf Club, of which Mrs. Charles 
8. Brown, Mrs. Arthur B. Turnure, and Miss Marie Harri- 
son are members, is busy with preparations for the men’s 
amateur and open championships, to be held there in July, 
and has not yet announced any special club tournaments. 


Two new holes are being added to the pretty seven-hole 
course of the Westchester Country Club at Westchester, 
on the shore of the Sound. This will increase its difficulty 
and extend it to the regulation length. Golf was taken up 
with great entbusiasm by the women here last fall, and the 
matches will be renewed this season on a far more exten- 
sive scale. Among the most skilled players are Miss Anna 
Sem. Mrs. W. Butler Duncan, Jun., and Mrs. A. V. H. 

llis. 


From several of the other clubs whose members have 
been prominent in women’s golf tournaments nothing has 
been heard as yet, and they will be a little later in begin- 
ning their season. Among these are the Meadowbrook 
Hunt Club, of Westbury, Long Island; the Essex County 
Country Club, of Manchester, Massachusetts; and smaller 
organizations at Orange and Montclair, New Jersey. 
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It is expected that there will be nearly. 





T is rumored that General Wallace has some literary 
work in hand, about which he is, so far, silent. Wheth- 
er biography. novel, poem, or play, who knows may tell. 
The General is fortunate in many respects, not the least 
in that his only child, Henry Lane Wallace (who inherits 
a full share of the beauty that goes with the name), is a 
business man of high talent. Last year he superintended 
the building of a large apartment-house in Indianapolis, 
named Blacherne, in memory of the Prince of India, pre- 
sumably founded on the profits of that work. Mrs. Henry 
Wallace, a fair Daughter of the Revolution, with eyes like 
blue flowers, is the proud mother of two boys who rule 
the Wallace household. It should be well governed, as 
five governors are represented in Lewis Wallace, Jun., 
now four years old. He speaks ‘‘early English,” and the 
Centurion was not more imperious, nor the Centurign’s 
soldiers under better discipline, than his veteran playmate, 
the General. While in the enthusiasm of the favorite 
play, ‘‘ old white horse,” the grandfather's prompt obedi- 
ence is delightful to witness. 

Mrs. Wallace keeps her usual Quaker quiet, writing 
letters, answering questions, filling daily life full of the 
deeds which make sad hearts happy, interposing her gen- 
tle sweetness between her husband and the consuming 
little-or-nothings that beset the man the king delights to 
honor. A helpmate in all things, busy and content, work- 
ing ever ‘‘ asin the Great Task-Master’s eye.” 

She has published nothing since the ‘‘ London Tower 
Series,” not yet coniplete in Harper's Rownd Table, but 
other work of her graceful pen may, perhaps, be expected 
during the year. A short time ago she made a gift of a 
building lot to a struggling mission church, which has 
been established and maintained by a few brave, generous 
hearts in a region where Christianity and its pure health- 
ful influences are vastly needed, though it is a suburb of 
the little city of Crawfordsville, familiarly known as ‘‘ the 
Athens of Indiana.” 


One of the prettiest and most touching sights in or 
about Hull House is the children’s singing class. In the 
big gymnasium are assembled hundreds of children, whose 
ages apparently range from ten to sixteen. Both boys 
and girls are there, although there are many more of the 
latter than of the former. Those who sing the same parts 
sit together. These children have been selected from 
four large public schools in the vicinity of this beneficent 
settlement, and represent a low rank of society. Here and 
there is a veatly dressed, well-kept child, but the majority 
are shabby, unkempt, and would be the better for soap 
and water. The only qualification for admission to the 
class is the ability to sing. By cultivating this, Miss 
Addams hopes to awaken in the children a fondness for 
music, and the refinement that should accompany it and 
provide resources that may help and elevate the pupils in 
later life. Ona raised platform at one end of the room 
is a piano-forte, where the accompanist sits, and back and 
forth on the floor in front of her class paces the teacher, 
leading in the singing, marking time with book and hand, 
guiding here, checking there, always patient, always ab- 
sorbed in her work. And as the chorus of melody breaks 
out there comes an odd choking in the visitor’s throat, 
and a recollection of the old prediction made of another 
land and people, that ‘‘ Alleleuias shall be sung there.” 


The junior patrons and patronesses of the Messiah 
Home for Little Children are to give a May party to raise 
funds for this charity. It is to be in the nature of an en- 
tertainment by the children, on the stage of the Garden 
Theatre. There will be a May-Queen and a May-pole, and 
Marwig is to train the children ina dance. Mrs. Edwin 
Gould contributes the services of Mr. Marwig, and Mr. 
A. M. Palmer gives the theatre. A short play is to suc- 
ceed the children’s dance, and this will be given by pro- 
fessionals. The Messiah Home, which is to benefit by it, is 
at 145 East Fifteenth Street, and is a children’s charity for 
children, where the little ones of the poor are cared for. 


The Legislature at Columbus, Ohio, is so much in ear- 
nest about stopping the wearing of large hats in the thea- 
tres that it has just passed a bill by which mavagers 
are made liable to a ten-dollar fine in permitting large 
hats to be worn during the performance. There is much 
humorous discussion about the matter, but it seems only 
fair to allow purchasers of seats to see something of the 
stage instead of a gigantic pile of millinery. Kindly dis- 

osed women are always willing to place the hat in the 
ap during the play. 


Two American women have received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy from German universities. At Heidel- 
berg it is Miss Georgiana Lee Morrell who is thus honor- 
ed. She is a graduate of Vassar, and was once a teacher 
in the Girls’ High-School of Brooklyn. She was the first 
woman to be admitted to the lectures in English at the 
University of Berlin, and won her degree at Heidelberg 
by translating a poem from the Auchinleck manuscript in 
Edinburgh from Middle English into German, and editing 
it. The other girl, Miss Alice Luce, is the fourth woman 
upon whom Gottingen has bestowed a Doctor’s degree. 
She was graduated at Wellesley, and then took two years 
of philological study at Leipsic, and a term at Gottingen. 


There has lately been a sale at Rouen of relics of Louis 
XVI. and his family, which have been put before the pub- 
lic by the descendants of Cléry, the valet de chambre of 
the French King, who was confined in the Temple prison 
with his royal master. Articles of personal apparel which 
had belonged to the King and the Dauphin were among 
the relics, a key made by Louis when he played at being 
a locksmith at the Petit Trianon, a lock of his hair, and 
tresses from the heads of Marie Antoinette, the Dauphin, 
and the Princess de Lamballe. All brought high prices. 


The Medical School for Women in St. Petersburg has 
received from the Russian government an annual grant of 
,000, and to this the municipality will add $11,500. 
rivate individuals have already secured to the school an 
endowment of about $200,000. 





OWNS AND WAIST 
GARNITURES 


WHITE alpaca gown is made with a 
LA piain skirt that has a deep pleat folded 
forward on each side of the narrow front 
breadth The round belted waist, pleated 
in at the back, opens on an accordion-pleat- 
ed white mousseline de soie vest. A large 


lace collar which forms revers and extends 
out over the sleeves tapers into the violet 
satin ribbon belt, and is caught there with 
i ribbon loop and a rhinestone button; oth 
er ribbon straps with a loop and button 
band the collar above The ribbon stand 
ing collar has lace tabs at the sides 

The driving toilette at the top of the 
group on page 369 is of biscuit-colored mo 
hair It has a round smootl-fitting waist 


opening on a green satin vest veiled by a 


LBovice GARNITURES 


fall of lace, and entering a green 


satin belt The revers collar is 
edged with narrow spungled passe- 
menteric rhe skirt is plain 


The skirt of the next model, 
which is of gray-blue taffeta, has a 
band of lace insertion down the 
seams of the front The belted 
waist is cut low on a guimpe of 
green chiffon over blue chiffon, 7 
rayed with tiny spangles. A lace 
point is on the front below the 
guimpe and lace epaulettes flare 
out over the sleeves 

In a gown of black and white 
striped silk the skirt and sleeves are 
of the stripe s, while the body of the 
waist is of pleated black chiffon, 
terminating below the waist in fes 
tooned draperies of the chiffon. The 
top of the waist is a white silk yoke 
trimmed with a spangled lace collar 
und draped with white chiffon at 
theedge. Pointed tabs caught with 
a steel button trim the front and the 
slee ves 

A tan-colored étamine gown made 
over shot green silk has the front of 
the waist beaded in transverse rows 
with bronze beads. The collar is 
covered with rows of beads. The 
short puffed éGtamine sleeves are 
veiled by a deep fall of guipure lace, 
headed by a square epaulette of the 
lace, which in turn emerges from a 
narrow drapery of the net heading 
of the lace; this drapery ends in a 
bronze clasp at the waist, and below 
the waist are added basques of the 
lace 

A light gray poplin dress has the 
body of the waist made of shot taf 
feta in green, gray, and white; the 
silk is shirred to form three length 
wise puffs at the front, with narrow 
ruches of the taffeta between. The 
back is plain. The belt is of black 
satin studded with fancy buttons, 
and a basque of silk loops is on 
the sides. A frill of rainbow chif 
fon falls over the collar. ‘The skirt 
is plain 

A trimming of interlaced black 
velvet ribbon is on a réséda cloth 
gown. Tworowsof ribbon form an 
interlaced border around the foot of 
the skirt. The waist has a smooth 
back and narrow jacket fronts 
opening on an interlaced vest that 
is barred with cloth straps caught 
with steel buttons. A cloth band 
caught with a button is carried 
down each side of the skirt 

A pretty garniture for a waist isa 
square yoke here shown, which is 
composed of bands of jet in which 
are flower forms of white guipure. 
The ends cross; the lower oie is 
fringed with jet, and jet tabs are 
carried out over the sleeves. 
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StLk BopIce AND PASSEMENTERIE GARNITURE. 


The bodice illustrated is of green and tan shot 
silk. It is made with a narrow box-pleat at front 
and back. The collar is covered with lace, and 
has a silk frill above, while at the front is a silk 
cravat bow over a fall of lace. 

A black lace garniture for a waist consists of a 
collar-band covered with lace and edged with 
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spangle trimming, and having two chiffon 
and lace rosettes at the back. Two bands 
of insertion edged with spangles go down 
the front to the waist, finishing in a rosette 
and a knot of moiré ribbon. A tapering 
frill of lace is down the sides and at the 
middle on a short ribbon strap. 

The collar and cuff shown are of écru 
batiste embroidered in white. A neck ruche, 
which is mounted on a ribbon that is to be 
basted inside the standing collar, is of 
pleated black chiffon edged with cream 
Valenciennes, trimmed with loops of black 
moiré ribbon. 

A frill to cover a collar-band is of white 
mousseline de soie edged with Valenciennes, 
The pleated mousseline is box-pleated, and 
a corner of each pleat is turned up and tack- 
ed. A full round ruche is of pleated chif- 
fon folded and box-pleated. A garniture 
for the neck and front of a waist is of black 


Bopice GARNITURES. 


satin-striped chiffon. <A band of 
white lace over black ribbon forms 
the collar and the middle of the 
front, the latter coming between 
tapering ruffles of chiffon Two 
rosettes are at the back of the collar. 


HOME HUMOR. 


oy my is a delightful overflow- 

ing, all-transforming quality of 
the mind which, though not always 
fully appreciated, may become of 
wonderful value in the home, both 
as a preventive and aremedy for ills. 

Home humor has been often re- 
pressed on account of an ignorant 
mistaking of the impulse for a sign 
of levity or of irreverence, when the 
facts in the history of lives prove 
that the most intense and thoughtful 
natures possess this irresistible alert 
sense of the humorous; indeed, it 
almost seems that Providence, when 
creating a peculiarly sensitive dispo 
sition, had provided it with a pro- 
tection against an extreme on one 
side of the mind by bestowing a 
counteracting quality. Those who 
have followed the profession of hu- 
morist have, some of them, left their 
places beside sick - beds, and have 
stilled the moan of their anguished 
hearts as they uttered the words 
that sent the ripple of laughter along 
the crowded aisles. This all-com- 
pelling quality is a kingly art be 
side mere witticism, which is often, 
when conventionalized, one of the 
most tiresome things in the world. 
Sitting on a shadowed lawn on a 
summer's day, across the vision a 
swift ray of light passes; it is the 
glint of the sun that removes fore- 
boding, diversifies the scene, and as 
sures us that the orb is still in the 
heavens, though for the most part 
hidden by the clouds. 

Home humor may thus bring a 
gleam of light into shadowed ways; 
it may soften blows of trouble, 
lighten atmospheres, relax the strain 
of care, and furnish an outlook. If 
in each home there could be one 
with the natural unspoiled sense of 
humor, what a panacea the little 
spot where each feels at liberty to 
unburden himself would have! And 
if we gave humor its due, might we 
not find in it a factor to real success 
in life? 

When we can influence a tired, 
anxious, busy person to abandon 
himself to the impulse for merri- 
ment, we have lengthened his way to 
despair and have shortened it tow- 
ards victory; and be sure that he 
will, consciously or otherwise, have 
a place within him sacred to grati- 
tude to us for the act. But to have 
this effect that will compel and win, 
it must be of the sort described, and 
not the mere repetition of a joke 
that has been made to fit a variety 
of occasions through a few clever 
turns of speech, 
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MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP | 
has been need for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for theirchildren while teething, with perfect 
auccessa. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 

nin, cures wind lic, and ie the hest remedy for 
arrh@a Sold by druggists nh every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle Adv.) 

Ir you have ever used Dobbins’s Electric during 
the 81 years it has been eold, you know that it t« 
the best and purest family soap made If you 
haven't tried it, ask your g wit now, Don't 


grocer fi 
take imitations. There are lots of them,.—{Ado.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 





omfort in 
= Bicycling 


In every part a bicycle must 
be adjustable so as to fit the 
varying conditions of human 
No. bicycle so 


A4 | 


+ 


anatomy. 


fully meets this requirement as the 





STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


Columbia saddles are 

the standard of com- 

fort, and the Colum- 

‘* bia adjustable handle- 

bar is the standard of rigid, quick-adjusting 


completeness. 


Columbias in construction and 
to all alike 


quality are in a class by 
themselves. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 





Many of the Columbia merits are described in 
the superb Columbia Catalogue. The book also 
tells of Hartford bicycles. ), 860, $50, next 
best to Columbias. Ask the ¢ olumbia agent for 
it, or send two 2-cent stamps to us for postage. 











eg acaienpd Sing le-Tube 

Tires are the standard sin- 

gle-tubes. Their success has 

caused a host of imitations. 

But who will have imitations 

when he can have the genuine? 
IF IT'S A HARTFORD TIRE IT'S RIGHT, 


The Hartford Rubber Works Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York 





Chicago. 


PAF \ OF 
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Monarch 


Mounted on this king of bicycles, 
you are Monarch of all you survey. § 
All nature is yours as you speed } 
along on your ride of health and } 
} happiness. You can depend on the 
MONARCH in any emergency. 
There’s ‘‘Know How’”’ in the making. } 
$0 to $100, ‘ully guaranteed 
dren and adults whe want « lower price wheel the 


Defiance |: mate in 8 models, $40 to §75. 
Send for Monarch book. 


Monarch Cycle Mfg. 
Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

) 83 Reade Street, 
+ NEW YORK. 

§ 
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4 models 
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There is just a little ap- | 
etizing bite to HIRES 

Rastheer : just a smack of 

life and good flavor done | 

up in temperance style. 

Best by any test. | 


Made only by The Charlies F. Mires Co., Philadelphia. 
A og. package se Sold everywhere. 
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“Built Like a Watch” 
mH 
REPUTATION 


* Sunii ght 
Soap 


‘ 


SEND STAMP FOR CATALOG 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
274-276-278 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Seboverling, Daly & Gales, a New York 
Pacifie Coast Branch, 814 Pust San Franciseo 


Sunlight Soap 








Vor. XXTX., No. 17. 


don’t 


forget e 
to say that you 


want the 
« > 
oo BIAS 


« 
Pr cavatem 


SKIRT BINDING. 


Otherwise the clerk will natur- 
. . ” 
ally think that “just any sort 
will suit you. 
If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free, 
“Home Dressmaking,” a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
telling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt Bind- 
ings sent for 25c., postage paid. 
S. H, & I", Co,, P. 0, Box 699, N, Y. City, 














Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere with trade-marks— 
‘‘Cottolene”’ and steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath—on every pail. 
Made only by THe N. K. FAIRBANK Company, Chicago, St. Louis, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal. 











Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


H &c° 
“Ranc’ 
Ov White China. 


gviland, 
~ Limoges * 


On Decorated China 


Qo 











DO YOU 
PLAY 
CARDS? 











in stamps for 
a=—____AMERICA’S FAVORITES, | #paircfoor 
Are Built in the Largest and Best Equipped Factory on Earth. GAME 
Our unequaled facilities enable us to supply better bicycles for less money |COUNTERS 
than other makers can afford to market an inferior production, hence in pur- INDIANA 
chasing a Waverley there is a clear saving of $15.00 or more. A higher grade BICYCLE CO. 
bicycle, it }- impossible to produce. Our catalogue explains all. Send for it. indi li 
ind. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 
Porous 


Allcock’s Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 
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» **These are my 





* 


Every dealer is our agent, 
however, and will cond your 
can order 
Navy Blue 
All sizes and 
Fasteners se- 

cure laces. 


satisfact Send f i 

cting Boalt. 

Men's ‘Ball - BL 

— Shoes: Black” 00h 
‘an, $3.50. 


C.H.FARGO&CO. 
(Makers) 





ING a song of six-pence, 
_ A pocket full of rye; 
Cooky’.. hair no longes 
Figures in the pie. 
Her tresses from the puddings, 
Thank fortune, too, are miss'd. 
She wears the CUPID Hair-Pin 
now— 
We're safe— 


it’s in the 


TWIST. 


— 
W By the makers 


of the famous DeLONG 
Hook and Eye. 


Richardson & DeLong Bree. | 
. Philadelphia. 





‘The New Manhattan 


Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Shrunk and 
Fast Color 








for Quality 
and Durability 
If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


Manufactured by 






New York City. 








— s 
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‘Cycling Costume. 


Made with a gored skirt in 
front and divided at the back, 
but in such a manner that it has 
the appearance of an ordinary 
skirt. the division not being per- 
ceptible either on the wheel or 
when used as an ordinary walk- *° 
fas coaepme jet the ry time 

as alithe advantages of a fuil 
divided skirt. 








It also has plecenems at | 
tached, which are not visi- | 
ble—is stylish, graceful, ab- 
solutely safe, und the patent 
adjustments supply impor- 
tant features of comfort 
and convenience lacking in 
other skirts. 





> . 
As we havethe exclusive right to manu- 
facture this patented skirt, we make it 

in Ladies’ sizes as well asfor Misses 
and Children. 


Qtorcccrocccoccocccccoosooos 


Cataloque with over 700 Ulustrations of the 
best things for children, for 4 cents postage. 


BEST & CO. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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Dress Fabrics. 


Mixed Suitings, 
Check Sutlings, 
Silk -and-Wool Fabrics, 
MOHAIRS. 
Plain Glacé Mobairs, 
Fancy Figured Mobairs. 
CANVAS GRENADINES, 
Self-Colored Fabrics, 
Armures, Serges, 
Cheviots, Diagonals. 


PRINTED CHALLIES. 


Fancy 


, | ae ay KR 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE 








Will Give the Wearer Satisfaction Every Time, 


If not for sale at your dealer’s, send $1.00 for a 
Corset, free by mail, to 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., 
85 Leonard Street, New York. 


SHOPPING and business of all kinds 
in New York by a lady of 


ex without charge. Circular 
references > iiss A BOND b, 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 











5+ IAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


tough glass. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


D. Altnal & Ut 


“ The Improved Roycelle’’ 


Cycling Habit 


designed by B. Altman & Co., 
patented in the United States, France, 
Germany, Austro-Hungary, and the 
United Kingdom. 

A Ladies’ ideal Dress for Wheeling, | 
which by an ingenious arrangement 
of the drapery combines many advan- | 
tages of style, utility, and freedom of | 
motion with a graceful and genteel 
appearance. | 

It is also adaptable to a diamond | 
Srame wheel, and equally serviceable | 


| 


for various outdoor pastimes, recrea- | 


DERNIER MODELE LE LA MAISON 











THESE CELEBRATED LEOTY 


CoRSETS 


Are the very latest fashion perfectly modelled, 
hygienic, and of the most unique design. They can 
be obtained DIRECT FROM PARIS. 
Ladies are requested to write or to call upon 
Madame LEOTY, BY b piace de la Madeleine, 


| ——————————————— 


{8th St., 19th St., & 6th Ave., N. Y. 
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“Pearl glass” and “pearl [3 | ani” circulation iw without a | % 
top” are the best in the world, | 3 | rival. —Céristian Work, New| 9 
* York, Nov. 28, 1895. | = 

but good for nothing unless | @ : 
’ +4 e 5 as 
you get the right shape and : HARPER’S $ 
size for your lamp. You want 3 > 
“1 |¢@ 4 

the ‘Index to Chimneys”— | : WEEKLY 3 
free. | 3 $4 Year - 10 CENTS A Copy 3 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
of | CYCLES are a standard 


aL RE Mi NGT 0 N of excellence. Free Catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 





maker 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 


P OMA CONSTITUTING HIGHEST AWARD MUNICH INTERNATIONAL 
expe LF ae * ms AR ELED VICTORY IN THE VERY HOME | OF BREWING} 


OS 


Malt Extract 
‘The “Best” Tonic 
Rounds the body, and 
fills the hollows till 

e «la where 


| tive wear, etc., etc. 








makes 
plump the form. % Jt 
THEART OF BREWING WAS 


CGFDMAN 


Te RY TH 


UCVCLUPE 
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The Perfection of Olive Oil = 
a 


Your physician will tell you that Olive 

Oil, pure and sweet, is one of the most 

wholesome of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 

sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 

and wide repute. A trial will convince 

you of its superior excellence as a food 

product. 

Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 

S. RAE & CO., 2 

Established 1836. Leghorn, Italy. 














awarded at the Paris _ 
on 1889. 


The onl 


SPECIAL, 
HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE. 
TOILET POWDER —- CEX. F*° AW, Inventor 
9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word * “FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY 




















oLETTES 


on Violets ) ov CZAR 


wid 











CONCENTRATED 
PERFUMES 
L. + 00h (Orina-Perfumery) 44. place de la Madeleine. PARIS 
tt 








Black Silk-and- Wool and All- Wool Dress Fabrics 


PRIESTLEY’ are perfect in beauty, finish, dye, and wearing qualities. 


SATISFACTORY WEAR GUARANTEED! 
A variety of Novelties and plain goods for sale at all leading Dry-Goods Houses. 
The genuine carry the makers’ name (B. PRIESTLEY & CO.) on the selvedge. * 
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Absorbs Like a 
Sponge. 


AW AAG 


















Dress Shield 


Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. 
ALSO 


Amolin Powder 


(A new coal-tar product.) 


jJorless, healthful, h less, 
The Only ay culties eokisenh ‘ie 


Dress Shields, etc. 

















A New soothing, healing antiseptic 
for scalding, chafing, and all) 
skin irritations of Infants or 


Remedy in 


Infinitely Superior to Taicum Preparations. 
Shields and powder at all notion counters. All druggists 


keep the powder. Sample box of powder or pair of Shields 
mailed for 2c. 


NEW YORK SHIELD CO., 





166 Greene St., N.Y. 


stamped on every 
garment, insures 
you genuine 


YPSILANTI 


nuvonm UNDERWEAR 

the most ect, most healthful, 

most delightfully comfortable 

underwear made. Endorsed 
by physicians. 


a Jt, (Catalogn and our new 
“Mod ep Unde rwear and 









ow to ‘Wear It,”’ Free. 
HAY & TODD MFG. CO. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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For sale by all retail Dry Goods Dealers 





| Made in 1.1 and 1,5 inch widths 
le 


iA Symbol st Purity; 
<y 





Containing a large percentage of 

. pore glycerine—undeniably the most 
ealthful and healing ingredient of a 
@ perfect toilet soap. The trade-mark 
| ** No, 4711’ on each tablet. 


{ wouuens & KROPFF, N.Y., U.S. Agents. ; 


MAAAAAAAAAA LAL 2A LAR AD LALLY 











MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been need for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 


all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{Adr.} 

Ir you have ever used Dobbins’s Electric during 
the 81 years it has been sold, you know that it is 


the best and purest family soap made. If you 
haven't tried it, ask your grocer for it now. Don't 
take imitations. There are lots of them.—{Adp.,) 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS, 





omfort in 
=Bicycling 


In every part a bicycle must ) 
be adjustable so as to fit the 44 
varying conditions of human - 
anatomy. No bicycle so 


fully meets this requirement as the 


a> 
Ks 






icycle 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


Columbia saddles are 
the standard of com- 
fort, and the Colum- 
bia adjustable handle- 


bar is the standard of rigid, quick-adjusting 


completeness. 


Columbias in questo —_ 2 and 
quality are UY, y to all 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Many of the Columbia merits are described in 


the superb Columbia Catalogue. The book also 
tells of Hartford bicycles. ), $60, $50, next 





best to Columbias. Ask the Columbia agent for 
it, or send two 2-cent stamps to us for postage. 











ARTFORD Sing le-Tube 

Tires are the standard sin- 

gle-tubes. Their success has 

caused a host of imitations. 

But who will have imitations 

when he can have the genuine ? 
iF IT'S A HARTFORD TIRE IT'S RIGHT. 


The Hartford Rubber Works Co, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York 





Chicago. 


























onarch | 


) 

‘ Mounted on this king of bicycles, 
you are Monarch of all you survey. § 
$ All nature is yours as you speed $ 
} along on your ride of health and } 
} happiness, You can depend on the } 
} MONARCH in any emergency. } 
> There’s ‘‘Know How’’ in the making. 
4models. $90 to 
¢ dren and ad 
> Defiance | 





$100, fully guaranteed For chil 


tt ttt tenn tate 


s who want « lower price wheel the 


made in § models, §60 to §75. 
$ Send for Monarch book. 


Monarch Cycle Mfg.Co 


3 Lake, Halsted and 
Faulten Sts., 





















{ CHICAGO. 
: ; 
: ' 83 Reade Street, 

i} NEW YORK. 
5 SS 2 
; POPOL - 














There is just a little ap- 
petizing bite to HIRES 
Rootbeer ; just a smack of 
life and good flavor. done 
up in temperance style. 
Best by any test. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
A asc. package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 


AAA mea 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


~ Sunlight 
Soap 


Sunlight Soap 


“Built Like a Watch” 
cae 
REPUTATION 


WORLD-WIDE 
. 


SEND STAMP FOR CATALOG. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
274-276-278 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Sehoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 B’ way, New York 
Pacifie Coast Branch, 314 Post St. San Francisco 














Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere with trade-marks— 
‘‘Cottolene’’ and steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath—on every pail. 





Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK Company, Chicago, St. Louis, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal. 











Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


Oo White China. 


| as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


Q 


siland 
Lim oges ‘ 


On Decorated China 
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a____AMERICA’S FAVORITES. 


Are Built in the Largest and Best Equipped Factory on Earth. 


Our unequaled facilities enable us to supply better bicycles for less money |COUNTERS 
than other makers can afford to market an inferior production, hence in pur- 
chasing a Waverley there is a clear saving of $15.00 or more. A higher grade 


DO YOU 
PLAY 
CARDS? 








Send ten cents 
in stamps for 
@ pair of our 


new 


GAME 





INDIANA 
bicycle, it i} impossible to produce. Our catalogue explains all. Send for it. BICYCLE 
tndiqnapetie, 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Porous 
Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 
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‘Binding 


Vor. XXIX., No. 17. 


don’t 


forget 
to say that you 
want the 


eX BIAS 
- en waren 
SKIRT BINDING. 


Otherwise the clerk will natur- 
ally think that “just any sort” 
will suit you. 

If your dealer will not 

supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free 

“Home Dressmaking,” a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
telling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt Bind- 
ings sent for 25c., postage paid. 


S. H, & [, Co,, P. O, Box 699, N, Y. City, 








» **These are my 


action without strain 


and is not for sale at 
all stores yet. 


Every dealer is our agent 
however, and will cond yous 
order to us, or you can order 
direct. Price Navy Blue 
or Brown Cloth. All sizes and 
widths. Pratt eners se- 
cure laces. 
This Trade 
Mark on Every 


satisfact 

esting 

Men's ‘‘Ball-Bearing” Bi. 

— Shoes: Black, $3.00; 
‘an, $3.50. 





ING a song of six-pence, 
S A pocket full of rye; 
Cooky’. hair no longes 
Figures in the pie. 
Her tresses from the puddings, 
Thank fortune, too, are miss'd. 
She wears the CUPID Hair-Pia 
now— 
We're safe— 


it’s in the 


TWIST. 


— 
By the makers 
of the famous DeLONG 
Hook and Eye. 


Richardson & DeLong Breoe., © 
Philadelphia. 





The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 










Yarn Dyed, Steam 
Shrunk and 
Fast Color 


for Quality 
and Durability 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


Manufactured by 


New York City. 
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APRIL 25, 1896. 
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Cycling Costume. 


Made with a gored skirt in 
front and divided at the back, 
but in such a manner that it has 
the appearance of an ordinary 
skirt. the division not being per- 
ceptible either on the wheel or 
when used as an ordinary walk- ° 
ing costume ;at the same time 
has all the advantages of afuil 
divided skirt. 





tached, which are not visi- 
ble—is stylish, graceful, ab- 
solutely safe, und the patent 

justments supply impor- 
tant features of comfort 
and convenience lacking in 
\ other skirts. 





As we havethe exclusive right to manu- 
facture this patented skirt, we make it 
in Ladies’ sizes as well asfor Misses 
and Children. 


Catalogue with over 700 illustrations of the 
best things for children, for |, cents postage. 


BEST & CO. 


{ 60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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D Fabri 
ress rabDrics. 
Mixed Suitings, 

Check Suitings, 

Fancy Silk-and-Wool Fabrics, 
MOHAIRS. | 
Plain Glacé Mobairs, 

Fancy Figured Mobairs. 








CANVAS GRENADINES, 


Self-Colored Fabrics, 
Armures, Serges, 
Cheviots, Diagonals. 


PRINTED CHALLIES. 


Proar Ly KR 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE 





Will Give the Wearer Satisfaction Every Time, 


If not for sale at your dealer’s, send $1.00 for a 
Corset, free by mail,to ~ 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., 
85 Leonard Street, New York. 


and business of all kinds 
in New York by a lady of 


experience, &c., without charge. Circul 
references MISS A. Nb, 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 


sore €¥ES Pr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 














HARPER'S BAZAR 


D. Altmal & Ut, 


“The Improved Roycelle’”’ 


Cycling Habit 


designed by B. Altman & Co., 
patented in the United States, France, 
Germany, Austro-Hungary, and the 
United Kingdom. 

A Ladies’ ideal Dress for Wheeling, 
which by an ingenious arrangement 
of the drapery combines many advan- 
tages of style, utility, and freedom of 
motion with a graceful and genteel 
appearance. 

It is also adaptable to a diamond 
frame wheel, and equally serviceable 
Sor various outdoor pastimes, recrea- 
tive wear, etc., etc. 


| 
: 
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THESE CELEBRATED LEOTY 


CoRSETS 


Are the very latest fashion perfectly modelled, 
hygienic, and of the most unique design. They can 
be obtained DIRECT FROM PARIS. 
Ladies are requested to write or to call upon 
Madame LBOTY, 6 fe de la Madeleine, 


18th St., 19th St., & 6th Ave, N. Y. 
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DOSS Ooooooooo $O0000000000000000000000008 
Se CRAG ME Oe e se (| © 
“ ” “ 2 In artistic beauty, excellence, | + 
Pearl glass and pearl > 4 and circulation is without a 3 
on . . — ~ ; 

e he st in he w rid rival. — Christian Work, New 4 
top” are the best i i a 3 | York, Nov. 28, 1895. 3 
but good for nothing unless (@ ' ae 
1 <7 > 
you get the right shape and 3? MH ARPER’S + 
size for your lamp. You want 3 3 
. ° oe 
the ‘Index to Chimneys’ — : WEEKLY + 
free. 3 $4 Aa YEAR - 10 CENTS A Copy 3 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, SOSEESONOSHOEEROESE SEE HOHE 





maker of CYCLES are a standard 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
8 . ; R ig M | NGT 0 of excellence. Free Catalogue. 
tough glass. REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 








NSTITUTING HIGHEST AWARD MUNICH INTERNATIONAL 
RALLELED VICTORY IN THE VERY HOME OF BREWING 


, bay 


7) 














“ hms eset ve 
Rae's Lucca Oil 
The Perfection of Olive Oil ; 
aa a —— 7 
Your physician will tell you that Olive 
Oil, pure and sweet,is one of the most 4 
some of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 
sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 
and wide repute. A trial will convince 
you of its superior excellence as a food 
product. : 
Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 


S. RAE & CO., ; 


Established 1836. Leghorn, Italy. 
The o awarded atthe Paris 


VELOUTINE 


TOILET POWDER — CEX. F*-A'YW, Inventor 
9, Rue de la Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY. 













































CONCENTRATED 
PERFUMES 


L. LEGRAND (0rit-eriumery) 44, place de la Madeleine. PARIS 


















| PRIESTLEY’S 8'<* Siiksand- Wool and All- Wool Dress Fabrics 


are perfect in beauty, finish, dye, and wearing qualities. 


SATISFACTORY WEAR GUARANTEED! 


A variety of Novelties and plain goods for sale at all leading Dry-Goods Houses. 
The genuine carry the makers’ name (B. PRIESTLEY & CO.) on the selvedge. 
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Absorbs Like a 
Sponge. 


+ \MOLIN+ 


{) 






Dress Shield 


Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. 
ALSO 


Amolin Powder 


(A new coal-tar product.) 
jlorless, healthful, h less, 
The Only | oouliine ye mew ,>s 
Dress Shields, etc. 
a New 
— 
Remedy skin irritations of Infants or 
Adults. 


Infinitely Superior to Taicum Preparations. 













soothing, healing antiseptic 


for scalding, chafing, and all 








Shields and powder at all notion counters. All druggists 
keep the powder. Sample box of powder or pair of Shields 
mailed for S5c. 


NEW YORK SHIELD CO., 166 Greene St., N.Y. 


PDL LIT 








Oy stamped on every 
garment, insures 


YPSILANTI 


D 
nuvoum UNDERWEAR 
the most perfect, most healthful, 
most delightfully comfortable 
underwear made. Endorsed 
by physicians. 

Bend f 

aA ty AE 
How to Wear It,” Free. 
HAY & TODD MFG. CO. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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‘* Pride 


of the 


West 


is the 
best 
muslin 
for 
pillow 
slips 
and 





shams.” 


| Made in |1 and 5 inch widths 
| For sale by all retail Dry Goods Dealers 
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ASymbol ‘Purity: 
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Containing a large percentage of 
urest glycerine—undeniably the most 
Pealthtal and healing ingredient of a 
perfect toilet soap. The trade-mark 
* No, 4711” on each tablet. 
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MULHENS & KROPFF, N.Y., U.S. Agents. 














‘I won’? THINK 80; 
“So pw l, In 





AN ADVANTAGE 


“Tuk POST-OFFICK ARRANGEMENTS OF THIS HOUSE ARE SIMPLY Fink.” 


ODE TO SPRING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


Sraine, beautiful spring! 


Soft scented thing; 
Long sunny hours, 
Hinting of flowers 
Aud rustling bowers! 
Season of biossome, 


Mint sauce, and ‘possums! 


rime when the lover 
Seems to discover, 
With mild surprise, 
That in her eyes 


{Hatchoo! ) 


That in her eyes 
Which, if he's wise 


{Kerchoo!} 


Which, if he’s wise, 
He'll not despise, 
Her heart the prize. 
List to the robin! 
List to the throbbin 


[A-ha-kerchoo ! 


Oh, say, Maria, 
Light up the fire 
What blooming binn« 


Led James, by thunder, 


Hireling lout, 


1 
er 


lo let all the heat in the furnace go out!) 
’ 


Sweet balmy spring 
Birds on the wing 
{Ker 
Birds on the wing 
Gileefully sing 
[A-h 


-huh-kerchow ! } 


i-hatchoo! 


Please shut that door; 


Can't stand mach mo 
Of this vile draught; 
Jane must be daft 
These beastly days 


Opening, the doors and the windows and bays 


Beautiful spring 

(Ker 
Oh, what the deuce! 
(oh, what's the wee 
In trying to show 


re 


choo, batchoo! 


“| wien"? see You 
“No; | Mave NECTHER THE SLEEVES NOK THE NEALTH FOR THK OPERA NOWADAYS.” 


AT 


usee | wave ReoKIVEeD Tux WILSONS’ CARDS FOR YESTERDAY'S RECEPTION TO-pay!” 
JAVK ME A BEALLY DEOKNT EXCUSE FOR NOT GOING.” 


"Midst the blizzard and snow, 
"Midst the frost and the freeze, 
Of spring days like these, 
That spring 
Is a beautiful thing! 
Kerchoo! } 
a 
“Tle was mortally injured,” said Mrs. Spriggine, 
as she read of an accident in the paper. “ They're 
holding a post-meridian examination on him now.” 
qe ee 
* Bobbie, you are perfectly awful to-day; and just 
when grandma is visiting us, too!” 
* Well, ma, it’s ouly to please you. You told me the 
other day that you thought I kept my good manners 


for visitors only. 
’ a 


“Why did naughty Fido bite the postman ? 
the fair Araminta. 

** Bow-wow !" replied Fido, which, being literally in- 
terpreted, means, ** Because I'm interested in vivisec- 
tion, and I wished to see how a mouthful taken out of 
his calf would affect his nerve centre.” 

a 

“ Jarley,” said the Florida hotel-keeper to his mana- 
ger, ‘did you ever read our advertisement?” 

* Yes, sir,” said Jarley 

“ And you knew that I advertise that the thermome- 
ter here never falls below 68°?” 

* Yeu, sir.” 

“Then what the dickens do you mean by letting it 
go down to sixty? Next time you see it falling that 
way, take it off that peg and put it over the radiator.” 


> 


chided 


Miss Newwoman. “TI don't ask special privileges, 
Mr. Jones. What I do ask is that you, for instance, a 
man, should treat me exactly as you would another 
Instead of talking small-talk and treating me 
like a thing to be protected and all that, assume tow- 
ard me the attitude you do to Jack Cashly. Treat 
me like a good fellow—” 

Mn. Jones (quickly). “*Why, certainly, old chap 
Lend me ten dollars—will you?” 





A WOMAN'S REASON. 


*Teistan’ Last sient.” 


BREAKING THE NEWS. 
Mas. Wurrries. “ Mra. Bangle was over this morn- 


ing.” 
—— “ Well, what did she have to say 7” 
Mas. Wurrrier. “Oh, she was awfully nice, and 
talked quite confidentially aboat her affairs, 
her husband isa J ay smart fellow.” 
Warrrien. “ Yes; 


gie does very well.” 
Mus. Wurrrter. “He must be an exceptionally 
a business man, pias from what she tuld me.” 


I guess 


urrties. “ Yes; 1 presume Bangle holds his end 


br 
up.” 

Mus. Wurrtien. “So young, too. Why, he must be 
ten years younger than you.” 

Warrries. “ What if he is 7” 

Mas, Wurrrien. ** Nothing, dear, only— 
could do as well.” 

Wurrtise (arqused), “What! What did you say? 
I do us well as that fellow! Ha!" 

Mas. Wurrrien. “But you don't, do you, dear 7” 

Wuittien (contemptuously). “What do you know 
about it, anyway ?” 

Mes. Wurrrixn. “Ob, of course I don’t; but you 
know yourself that she never brags, and when she 
spoke of ber husband’s work it was in the quietest 
manner, She said that during the last year he had 
doubled bis business. Think of it! Of course I was 
glad, and said so, but at the same time | couldn't help 

ut feel humiliated—” 

Wurrrier (jumping up). “Humiliated! On my ac- 
count? Madam, this has gone too far. The idea of 
such athing! I won't stand it!” 

Mes. Warrrier. “Listen, dear. It was only my 
love for you, my anxiety for your progress—” 

Wurrrier. “That isn’t the point. A woman comes 
over to your house, and you permit her to patronize 
you. She tells you a lot of stuff about her husband, 
and you swallow it like an infant. Instead of stand- 
ing up for me, as almost any woman would do, you felt 
humiliated, HUMILIATED! Bah! So you doubted 
iD ability, eh? Oh—” 

\ us, Wutrries. “* But, dear—” 

Wurrries. “That's what youdid. Say! if I couldn't 
sail all around that whippersnapper I'd change my 
name. And you permit his wife to convey the im- 
pression that he is doing better than I, without making 
any effort to correct it! Ha! That's a good joke 
about his business !” 


I wish you 


Mus. Warrriex. “ And it isn’t true, is it, dear?” 

Wurrties. “True! Why, that fellow comes around 
to my office every week and asks my advice. He’s all 
= I haven't a word to say against him. But the 

ea of that stripling— Ha! ha! it makes me laugh.” 
Mus. Warrrien. “* And he isn’t making a cent more 
than you, is he?” 

Wurrrieex. “ Not a cent; not a red cent!” 

Mrs. Wurrtien. “Forgive me, dearest, I knew he 
wasn't. I felt sure that it couldn't be true,” 

Wurrtier. “Oh, you did, eh?” (sarcastically). “ But 
you weren't so sure before, were you ?” 

Mus. Wurrrien. “ Yes, I was, dear. I was so sure 
that I went right around and ordered a new seal-skin 
cloak just like hers.” Tom Masson. 

——— se 

Mamma. “Don't you feel well enough to go to 
school ?” 

Bonuiz. “ No, mamma; I just feel well enough to 
ride my bicycle.” 

“Isn't that the engagement-ring you gave to Mand 2” 
asked Ethel. 

“ Yes, sweetheart,” he replied; “‘but I have had it 
cut down for you.” 

And the tact of his answer appeased her. 

——— 


His Honor. “This is the tenth time you’ve been 
before this court, prisoner ?” 

Pausonee. “I know it, sir. Fact is, I'm fond of 
vaudeville, your Honor, and I'm too poor to pay my 
way into the theatre, so I come here. You're the fun- 
niest old codger I’ve ever seen doing a turn.” 

—e 

“What a grasping old creditor you are, Hawkins! 
*, bothered me about this bill fifty times in ten 

ays. 

“You wrong me, Jarley. I'm not grasping. I've 
bothered you about the bill, | admit, but I haven't been 
able to grasp anything yet.” 

a 

A rural swain, in announcing his approaching nup- 
tials in the town paper, wrote as follows: “ Friends 
and relatives of the family are invited to attend. 
Kindly omit rice, as it disagrees with the bride.” 
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“Way, Bawwcer, WHAT Ane YOU POING WiTH PooR LITTLE Fino? 
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from him.” 


equally.” 


cut.” 


“ Good. 


NOT? 


o” 


ME OWN SINOK TOLD ME TER 


AN ANNOYING PROCEEDING 


**That scoundrel in the flat above is tooting another cornet.” 

Mr. Bickers was excessively angry 

**T paid him $25 for the measly instrument he had been playing on 

Mr. Bickers scowled at the ceiling 

“— for the express purpose of putting a stop to the confounded 
racket; but he must have used part of the money to buy another instru- 
ment, which is quite as big a nuisance as the one which tortured us so 


“ No, he did not buy another instrument.” 

Mr. Bickers looked at his wife as she made this statement, and waited 
for her to proceed, but as she seemed to be waiting for her husband to say 
something, he asked, 

**Some one made him a present, I suppose ? 

“No; he sent down this morning and borrowed the one you bought 


ar 


—.——— 


“T will devote my life to you,” said the first suitor. 

“I will die for you,” said the second. 

“Very well,” said the tair maid 
me first, and then when he dies I'll marry the other. 


“Till marry the one who'll die for 
I love you both 


—_—_————_ 


Mas. Sweety. “They say that the celebrated pianist Jimminesqui 
practises nine hours a day.” 
Mu. Sweety. “ Well, I don’t wonder he hasn't time to have his hair 


———=<———— 


“Do Algernon and Mand still quarrel ?” 
“No; they haven't bad an angry word for two years.” 
I'm so glad. 


What brought about the change?” 


“They stopped speaking to each other altogether.” 
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LEAVING-TIME 


Mipet APRIL'S SHOWERS AND BUNNY HOURS AND OTHER SORTS OF WEATHER 


Tus Overer anv tue Lerren R Pack UP AND LEAVE TOGETHER 








SUPPLEMENT 


RECEIPTS FOR DAINTIES. 

Sweetmeat Roll.—Roll a strip of puff-paste 
to an eighth of an inch in thickness; spread 
with jam; roll and pinch the ends to keep 
the sweetmeats from coming out. Glaze with 
egg, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Apple Marmalade. —Pare and cut the ap- 
ples into small pieces; weigh and put them 
into a pan, adding half a pound of sugar for 
each pound.of apples; add a stick of cinna- 
mon and the juice of a lemon; place on a 
brisk fire; when the apples are reduced to a 
pulp, stir the mixture till of a proper con- 
sistence, and set aside to cool. 

Apricot Cheese.—Pare and stone the apri- 
cots, and place in a bain-marie; when soft 
pass them through a sieve; weigh the pulp, 
and allow three-quarters of a pound of sugar 
to each pound of pulp; place in a pan and 
stew for three-quarters of an hour. 

Apricot Jam.—Pare and stone the apricots; 
sprinkle powdered sugar over them in the 
proportion of a pound of sugar to each pound 
and a half of apricots, and allow them to 
stand for twelve hours. Blanch the stones, 
and put them with the fruit and sugar in a 
pan; simmer for an hour; take out the apri 
cots; boil the syrup a little longer, removing 
the scum; put the apricots into jars, and 
pour the syrup over. 

Raspberry Jam.—Pick 6 pounds of rasp- 
berries; place in a pan with a pint and a half 
of currant juice; boil for twenty minutes ; 
skim, and add 4 pounds of sugar; boil for an 
hour, being careful to remove the scum as it 
rises; put into jars, and cover. 

Strawberry Jelly.—Allow 1 pound of sugar 
to every pint of strawberry juice. The juice 
should be boiled about twenty minutes be- 
fore the sugar is added, and about fifteen 
minutes after it is added. 











ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 





giVORY SOAPS 


Copyrighted, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Ce,, Cin"tL 


One may be neat and “bike” it too; 
A muddy fall is naught to rue 

Since Ivory Soap wiil soon restore 
The fabric, spotless as before. 





¢ WALTER BAKER & CO., we, § 


Established Dorchester, ian. 1780 


Breakfast Cocoa 











Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
t * La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 











THICK or THIN. 
PLAIN OR 
PARQUET=#32: 
Of Finest Woods. 
For 


Bed-Rooms, Etc. 


==" FLOORS 





Bak 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Govern- 


ment Food Report. 


Rovat Baxinc Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y 


OYA 







HARPER’S BAZAR 





L 


GRATEFUL 


COMFORTING 


For T Aching, Irritated Feet is 
Guntabone " 


__CUTICURA SOAP 


a gentle anointing with CUTI. 
CORA (ointment), the great skin cure. 





fold 
Daco'd Caum: Cone, Props., Boston. 


WHIST LAWS AND WHIST DECISIONS 


By Major-General A. W. DRAYSON, Honorary Member of Amer- 
ican Whist League, Author of “ The Art of Practical Whist,” 
etc. Small r6mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 








Highest of all 

















It only takes a minute to prepare. 
home-made “Soup stock,” 


A Graceful Act 


of hospitality is to offer callers a cup of Bouillon made from 


Extract ot BEEF. 





Armour’s Extract takes the place of 
costs less, goes farther and tastes better. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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MARIANI WINE-—THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


“1 CAN CERTAINLY ADD MY TESTIMONY TO THE VIRTUES OF VIN MARIANI. 
1 AM WELL CONVINCED OF ITS EXCELLENCE AND QUALITY.” 


Write t0 MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 POR TRAITS, 
Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities, 
The teeth—from decay. 
The gums—from softening. 
The breath—from impurity. 
The pocket—money. 


Panis: 41 Bd. Haussmann, 
Lonpos ; 239 Oxford St. 


What it 


Saves ; 





N MARIANI 





SIR HENRY IRVING. 


52 W. I6th ST., NEW YORK. 


By using liquid Sozodont 
every day, the powder 
(in same package) twice 
a week, you get the most 
you possibly can for the 
money, % % 8 tt I 





PURE AND FRAGRANT. | 


A small sample of the liquid free, if you mention Harrer’s Bazar. Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, 


Hart & Rucker, Wholesale i New York City. 











LOUNGING ROBE. 


wer ee a aw Ll al w 






One 

of our 

after- 

dinner 

coffee Trade- 
pots. mark. 


Our Free Book 
of Illustrations 


shows the latest patterns in silverwaro— 
spoons, coffee sets, chafing dishes, toilet- 
ware, etc., and gives 200 suggestions for 
resents. Every housewife should send 
oracopy. Please mention this paper. 


Meriden ‘Britannia Co. 
MERIDEN, Conn.; 208 Fifth 1 Ave. » New York. 


“1847 ‘Rogers Bros.’’ 


Trade-mark on spoons, knives, and forks, 





World's Fair! HIGHEST AWARD. _ 


IMPERIAL, 


(aRANUM | 
Is the BEST prepared! 


FOOD: 


INVALIDS « CHILDREN 


: Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE t 
, John Carle & Sons, New York. 


PURE 


. 











Sick people well 


know the value of a tasty and 
appetizing food—that sé/ays tasty. 
Here’s the value of 











YOMATOSE 
SBISCUIT 





turing Co., New York. Somatose Biscuit are 
easily digested, increase the appetite, re- 
store strength, increase the weight. 
For sale by druggists at 60 cts. per box—or sent | 
rs, charges paid, on receipt of price. | 
Pamphlets mailed free by 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, lie st 


made by The American Biscuit & Manufac- | 

















| Dainty Cosnbarts 


The Arnold Lounging Robe 


made of teazle-down cloth. Only takes a minute 
to get in it and it’s luxuriously comfortable when 
you.do. Every woman who has seen it says it's 
“just the thing.’’ Price, $2.75 or $3.50,ac- 
cording to finish. 


The Arnold Nightingale 


made of French or outing flannel. 
A comfort evenings on the piazza. 


it seems almost a necessity. 


For sale by leading dry goods houses generally. 
If your dealer does not keep them, write to 


For My Lady 


a 


Comfortable 
and pretty. The most convenient wrap ever made 
For invalids 
Price, $2 to $5. 


NIGHTINGALE, 


THE NOVELTY KNITTING ANY. 355 Broadway, Aieny, N. ¥ 


Pe ee ee 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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THE 


THE BROKEN JUG 


W' )MEN are never as beautiful, figures as perfect, nor 

peasants as poetical as those that Bouguereau paints. 
Absolutely faultless in his drawing, with a knowledge of 
form possessed by few even of the great painters, he real- 
izes and perfects all he transfers to his canvas, 

Realists complain of him. They like ugliness, irregu- 
larity, where they exist. They like truth and fidelity to 
what they call nature—nature as they see it with all its 
mass of imperfections, lending variety, color, the pictu- 
resque quality, 

Ve seldom ‘see anything by Bouguereau that is not 
classic in its pose and romantic in its feeling. It belongs 
to this artist’s nature to be both exact and ideal—exact in 
drawing, ideal in treatment. 

The girl of this ‘‘ Cruche Cassée” is not so much of the 





BROKEN 


people as of the poets. She is a bit of charming composi- 
tion—a lovely excuse for a lovely picture. 

Greuze, in his famous picture with an identical title, 
has given bare realism enlivened by a certain sentiment. 
But Bouguereau has clothed his figure with a grace of line 
and movement, and enveloped the whole with a quality 
of romance 

Those who criticise Bouguereau—and all men who have 
accomplished much are criticised—say that he is hard in 
his methods, and if not metallic, certainly ‘‘ porcelinic,” as 
one clever critic has expressed it. His flesh, they claim, 
is too faultless, too smooth, that indentations, as it were, 
could never be made in it. But no one can study his great 
Madonna without allotting him a distinct place in the art 
of the century. And those painters who condemn his fig- 
ures as being too severe and academic would certainly fail 
in any attempt to draw one of his hands. 
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JUG.—From THe Picture sy BouGuEREAU. 


Many an artist who succeeds in face and pose fails in 
his drawing of the hand. Nothing is more difficult in art 
In the hand lies character, action, feeling, repose. It is 
the most elusive in its subtlety of expression of al) the 
members of the body. Bouguereau’s hands are always 
correct and full of feeling. 

The tension of this young girl’s grief over her broken 
jug lies less in her eyes than in the tight clasp of those 
hands lying ov her lap. Hands portray emotions, express 
sorrow. indicate vivacity, suggest repose, more keenly 
often than even the brow or lip. When nothing can be 
done in remedy; when that which is, and neither that 
which was nor that which ought’to be, must be accepted as 
inevitable—one can always read the story in the hands, as 
one reads it here in the hands of this girl wrapped in de- 
spair. Only the engraving of this charming picture re- 
mains, the original painting having been destroyed by fire. 











FORSYTHIA DESIGN 
See illustration on page 374, Supplement. 


i a is intended for the border of a linen 

tea-table cover, but it can also be used 
for the ends of a bureau or toilet-table scarf. 
The linen should be of fine quality, but not 
too firmly woven to be soft; and, indeed, this 

juality of softness or looseness of weave is 
the thing which gives value to hand-spun 
linen as a ground for embroidery. The de 
sign can be done in yellow and green or in 
pure white flosses, as one may prefer; white 
is perhaps more advantageous, as one can 
use it with china of any color, whereas if 
vellow is used one is confined to white, yel 
low, or green in order to get the best effect 
for the tea table. A brass kettle, however, 
always bears out yellow embroidery bravely, 
even when sprigged china of various colors 
is used 

If the embroidery is done in color, ochre 
yellow and green should be used in the stems, 
lemon yellow in the flowers, and pale spring 
green in leaves and flower centres. 

The design repeats each way from side to 
All flowers which appear behind oth- 
ers should be done in outline only, and those 
parts which appear in lines in the design 
should be done in running stitch with one 
thread of filo-floss. 


side, 


The embroidery must be finished at bottom 
with a border of run-work, like the diagram 
given herewith, and the same border should 
finish the sides of the cloth inside the hem. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A fortunate pur- +> 
chase from an [> 
overstocked im- { 
porter permits us | 
to offer, for afew {| 
days, a choice t 
line of Suitings in + 
Serges, Cheviots, | 
Mixtures, Scotch | 
effects and Mo 





prices : 


Tailor-Made Outing and Blazer Suits, ; 


$7.50 up; actual value $12. 


Skirts, lined throughout and in the latest | 


cut, $5; really worth $9.50. 
Duck, Crash and Pique Suits, $4 up. 


We will mail free 


our Catalogue, illustrating 
all che latest styles 


in Suits, Skirts, etc., together | 
with more than Firry Sameces of the materials - 
from which we make these garments. We make | 
every garment to order and guarantee a perfect ; 
fit. We pay expressage t 
Also finer garments and we send samples of allgrades. . 


Write for catalogue and samples by return mail. * 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West — St., New York. t 





The ONLY 


Stiff, Elastic 
and Resilient 








LASTS 
FOREVER. 








Cartes E. Pervear, Agent. Send for Samples. 


HAIR CLOTH 


Is the interpretation of the words ‘' Stiff Interlin- 
ing,”” so much used in Fashion Journals. 


‘OURS is PARAMOUNT, others subor- 
dinate” 

“The ‘Best is the Cheapest.” 

‘Be sure you're right—then go abead.” 


“ Abuse is not an argument against proper 
use.” 





hairs, which we (- 
will make to or- f? 
der at very low +> 











HARPER'S BAZAR 


pry RiI£ Sz Rs 


“A fter thoroughly 
testing Cleveland's 

Superior Baking 
Powder, I am sat- 
isfied it is the 


RY STAL sont, 





All 
but 


Everlasting. 
For over fifty years the 





strongest and best 


favorite of Europe. 





Refreshing. 
a Re 
i. Sold by all Seiee. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Sole 
Chicago, Ill. 


on the market.” 
Eliza R. Parker, 


Author “ Economical Housekeeping.” 
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deli d softening to th 
icious and softening p tes 
emay safely follow 


Agents, 


Ask for Wm. Rieger's Nirvana Perfumes. 
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toc Sted diate pallial eats inlialhimaiaths. Si traces bine 


** The name of the Whiting Paper ‘Company on a box of ‘stationery | isa guarantee. of excellence.’ 


Elegant Selected Statione 


suppose. You do not use such a large quantity ? 
The Whiting Paper Company make it. 


in stationery keep it. 


best. 





be criticised as poor. No economy in it. 
recognized Standard—take no other—take no chances. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


Holyoke, New York, Philadciphia, 


ry 


in these days of close competition is not so expensive as one might 
Why not have the 


All dealers 


The use of selected paper in your correspondence 
is an evidence of culture, and you cannot afford to use paper that will 
Ask your dealer for *‘ W neat Papers "—the 


Chicago. 








“Like 


Does” 


can not be 
learned too 
early in life i 
the value of 


tonic. 





| pNnHEUSER~ BUSCH. 


AeltNidhine 


TRADE MARK. 


Mamma 


A lesson that 


Ss ‘ 


an occasional 


—the food drink—is the best of all—a_ blood vitalizer 
and flesh builder. It isthe pure and palatable nutriment 


of malt and hops—invaluable to invalids, helpful to 


For sale by all druggists. 


all. 


Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A, 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 


O. MEYER & C©O., 24 and 27 West Street, New York City. 
R. NAEGELI, Hoboken, N. J 
THIMIG BOTTLING CO., 435- 


448 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





GENERAL AGENTS. 





WANTE ) LADY AGENTS 


onsider the merits of the 


“HYGEIA “CORSET. 


ARPER’S CATALOGU 


Best sellers on ord. For particulars « . 

WESTERN ‘CORSET ©O., St. = cote Mo. thoroughly revised, classified, and 
indexed, will be sent by mail to any 

pad = VAN CAMP’S PACKING BEANS address on — of ten cents. 








| THE ACADEMIE DE MEDECINE OF FRANCE HAS PLACED 


(“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS”) 
“At the 


Apollinaris 


HEAD of ALL the 
Waters examined for PURITY and 


| FREEDOM from Disease Germs.” 
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of wild violets — 
cannot tell the ditfer- 
ence in odor. 


@QVlouson’s 
JGouquel 
@armen 
@ylva 


is a symphony of sweet 
perfumes. It has a 
distinctive daintiness 
found in no other ex- 
tract. 

ee ee 


SELLING AGENTS 





New York City, 1 
Brooklyn, N. Y., ” 
Baltimore, Md, 
Washington, D. C., 
Pittsburg, Pa., 
Cincinnati, ©., 

St. Louis, Mo., 
Detroit, Mich., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Paul, Minn, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 


us. MeCreery & Co. 
vington Brothers. 
Thomas & Thompson 
Fdward P. Mertz. 

Bogys & Bull. 

Wihmot J. Hall & Co. 
Leland Miller. 

Hunter, Glenn & Hunter 
T. A. Cliapman & Co. 

W. A. Frost & Co, 

C. HH. Cirkler 
Indianapolis, Ind., Heury C. Pomeroy 
Evansville, Ind., The John Gilbert Dry 


Goods Co. 
Louisville, Ky., The Stewart Dry Goods 
Co 
Nashville, Tewn., Demoville & Co 
New Orleans, La., FP. 1. Cusacks. 
Atlanta, Ga., Jacobs’ Pharmacy Co. 


Richmond, Va., The Cohen Co. 


er 


Wright's Myrrh Tooth Soap 
Without the Taste of Soap. 


Delightful and refreshing. 
Try it. All druggists. 
Your address on a postal 
will bring a free sample. 
Large China box for 25c. 
in stamps, post-paid, in 
—— complete Web 
ster’s Pocket Dictionary. 


CHAS. WRIGHT & CO., 


Mfg. Chemists, 
Detroit, Mich. 


rof. |. HUBERT’S 


Marvin CREAM 


For Buaetity ying the Complexion. 
Removes al! Freckles, ° fon Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering but reme- 
ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 
ginaion to its original freshness. For sale at Druggists,or 
sent postpaid on receipt of 50c.Use | Pre 

MALVINA ICHTHYOL SOAP 
25 Cents a Cake, 


Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 


LEDO, o. 





Sia -¢ 
pation 10 and 25°. 


go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 
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